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[‘‘ YOUR FACE IS LIKE TEN HUNDRED OF OTHER GIRLS’ FACES—NO'HING TO 


A PLAIN GIRL. 


— *>0i—— 


CHAPTER I. 


“Miss Dennis, if you and Miss Burke do 
not stop talking this instant I shall give you 
each fifty lines to write out before tea.’”’ 

Thus our by no means popular English 
governess, in her very shrillest key. 

I am Miss Dennis, one of the culprits 

alluded to; I am also one of the “ big girls ”’ 
at Madame Daverne’s select establishment for 
the education of young ladies. I am nearly 
seventeen, and I am not a young person to be 
trifled with. 
_ So I toss my head as I become scarlet with 
indignation at this public rebuke, and throw 
& glance of defiance over my left shoulder 
right into Miss Fenn’s gooseberry-coloured 
eyes—a, look that cost me fifty lines and a 
very inky pair of fingers; but nothing is to be 
had for nothing in this world. 

Mary Burke, my cousin, had talked double 
48 much as I had done—in short, she always 
did; but as I wrote out my task she lolled in 





Madame’s own special armchair in the school- 
room, and devoured a yellow contraband 
novel she had produced f rom her pocket, for 
this was the hour of recreation, and every one 
was at liberty to spend the time as they 
pleased. 

It was June—a lovely June afternoon—and 
almost all my schoolfellows were to be found 
strolling about the grounds in twos and threes, 
or standing here and there in little groups dis- 
cussing the approaching breaking-up, their 
new dresses, who was to have the different 
prizes, and who was not. Strange to say their 
3urmises were generally quite wrong. 

I nibbled the end of my pen and stared out 
regretfully through the open window. I had 
only myself to thank for my enforced seclu- 
sion. 

Many a time and oft had I to reap the un- 
plopans consequences of some rash word or 
ook, for I:was hot-tempered, impulsive, and 
reckless, being half Irish. My mother was a 
Burke, sister to Mary father’s. 

Half Irish I am, but I had never seen that 
gem of the Western Ocean; nor do I speak 
with the faintest suspicion of a brogue, in 

















CREATE A REMARK ON.’’] 


which I differ from my cousin Mary, who was 
as it were caught wild, and sent over to be 
tamed and humanised by Madame Daverne 
about three terms previously. 

Mary has certainly acquired a certain polish, 
such as it is. She no longer descends the 
stairs by gaily sliding down with both hands on 
the banisters, nor does she burst into a room 
as if a mad dog was after her, neither does she 
now whistle and say “‘ Shure, an’I will,” or 
“It’s illigant,”’ &c.; but her brogue is as ram- 
pant, her e’s as rolling, and her hair nearly as 
wild as ever. 

She talks incessantly—hers is the last 
tongue silent at night, the first to bestir itself 
in the morning. 

She tells us great histories of ‘our place 
at home,” “ our carriages and horses,” our ten 
servants, our society, our family, our ancestors, 
and even our Banshee. 

She talks with such steady volubility on 
these subjects (and we all listen slightly awed, 
I less than the others, feeling a certain proud 
share in the whole connection, Banshee in- 
clusive) that to an outsider at a little distance 
it sounds exactly as if she was reading aloud. 
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Mitry has a father and: mother, two'sisters 
and a brother. 

Neither of her sisters would. consent to be 
‘ finfshed”’ in England, and Mary evidently 
looked forward to the sensation that. her new 
manners and accomplishments would make 
upon not only her family, but the whole entire 
neighbourhood when she finally returned home 
for what is called “ good,” but, as occasionally 
happens, for ‘* bad.” 

I have wandered a long way from myself 
and my fifty lines, and before going further 
it would be as well to mention that my name 
is Ellen—generally Nellie—Dennis. Iam an 
orphan, and spend all my holidays with my 
grandmother in London. She lives there 
almost all the year round, and her house in 
Park-lane is the only home that I can re- 
member. 

‘‘There, thank goodness, that is done at 
last,”’ I cried, closing a book with a loud bang, 
and turning round on the edge of the form. 
‘It’s scandalous we elder girls being kept in 
order just as if we were in the little school- 
room, and never allowed to open our lips,” I 
continued. 

“Yes; one quite forgets the sound of one’s 
own voice,” return now also closing 
her book. ‘ Howevery in another fortnight, 
Madame will -haweseen the last of me. I go 
homgy and) not only that, but I shall come 
outs; 

* Aa@quite time. yowdid,” I reply. “ You 
are —— and: you look fully two-and- 
twenty.” 

“ Nonsemget”’ tathex 
out of spite, Became: old: ‘Dennis i 


going to you om. here-amether year; and 
you would jour two eyes.oukef your head 
wae 








if your cage be. ed 
too. Oh!’*” qlampings i 
ecstacy, ‘* won’t 


cut out N and 
sure about My 
her; she ; care 


Here I w e \ the. 
this (to me) dagkt saying, bat Miazy. 
oh 


dance. 
see me 


know it < 


themselves, ' ‘1 : 
catch me! F’shall come out at Lordi | 


dalk’s ball. He gives one every autunn 


when they have lots of people there for the f 


shooting; heaps of officers. I like officers; 
and I’m sure to, get heaps of partners’ 

I was by no means so sangui this score. 
Mary was certainly no beautxin my eyes. She 
was stout, far too stout, with a waist like a 
pillow. She had a tolerableface, bat her teeth 
were not good, and she showed them. too 
liberally. Besides this she had very, very 
light eyebrows and eyelashes, which certainly 
were a good match for her hair, but gave her 
rather an indefinite, unfinished look. She had 
2 loud laugh, and a loud veice and ways; and 
only that she was my own cousin, and that 
sich a thing was impossible, I might have 
bean inclined to think her a little vulgar. 

She insisted on our relationship, and “on 
cousins being cousins” to an. extent that 
amazed me. She borrowed my books, pocket- 
money, handkerchiefs, linen, and any of my 


garments that would fit her, and’wore them, | 


not once, not a mere “lend of a loan,” but 
constantly and steadily till she wore them ont. 

Why, will say the astute reader, did-you not 
likewise prey upon her wardrobe—give her a 
Roland for an Oliver ? 

For the excellent reason that there was 
nothing to prey on, nothing I would or could 
be seen in. Her dresses were the terrible 
triumphs-of some roadside Irish dressmaker, 
not even a villager; her hats and bonnets 
were the scorn of the whole establishment; 
her boots and gloves “too utterly awful; ” 
but she little recked these deficiences. She 


“you say that | 


wore my dresses, my hats, my j@ckets ; Ihceki 
for me =e boots and gloves os pa hel 

We shared the same room; being cousius 
Madame Daverne thought she Was doing a 
wonderful kindness to the inexperienced, wild 
Irish girl in quartering on her one of her-oldest: 
pupils ; but the wild Irish girl soon made her- 
self completely at home with my belongings, 
and there was an ease and a “‘ matter-of-course 
air’? about her whole pr that took 
me so much aback at first that I could not 
speak, could not remonstrate, and afterwards 
it was too late, and; as Mary continually said, 
“we were nearly the same as sisters, and blood 
was thicker. than water,’”’ and she did not 
know another sent on earth whose clothes she 


than likely. 

However, in those days I was not nearly ag 
sharp, or as far-seeing, and suspicious agel 
am now, and I was very:much attached 
Mary in my fashion, looked up to her, for 
was the master-mind, and believed in 


the school, anda proficient in music, pain 
and ; mm shor one of Madame’ 
ye «gg Mi eS to me fpr help* 
in sums, in. in translation, and 
looked upon. my assistamce as her positive 
ight. 

Certainly she worked hard and made¢ the: 
most. of her»time, but a. year is too:sh ; 
| to, acquire anything but a mere: : 
} ’s Ex » was 
. I heard: her say onceg with 

| utmost cunapineney. that.‘ ‘ 
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to laugh at in this place 
fiercely, still smarting with the recollection of 
my fifty li 

“I’m sure I don’t know, but you find 
plenty,’’ she returned, with a shrug. ‘How I 

wish your grannie would have me ona visit, 

and give some nice dresses like yours, and let 
her maid do my hair, and dress me, and take: 
me out, and all that!” 

“She never goes to balls,” I interrupted,. 
‘cand Morris never me or. does my 
hair. She walks out with mein the park— 
that’s all.” 

“ And don’t you go with the old-lady in the 
carriage?” 

“ Never, except to church and the dentist’s.” 

“Oh, that’s bad. Then it’s not alla bed of 
roses, my sweet Nellie. It must be very dull 
work walking out with Morris,eh? If Thad 
your chances I’d make your grammie trot me 
out. -I’d stick to her apron likea burr. It’s 
a pity she hates all the Burkes, and never 
would hear of your having me for a day in 
passing h-town, or you would see if I 
would not wind myself into her aged afféetions. 
‘‘ Bless me, there’s the first tea bell. I know 
there will be grand spread to-night. Edith 
Long had a hamper from home—cakes, jam, 
and clotted cream. I mean to be very civil to 
Edith this evening,” she added, with a laugh, 


would have liked to.wear but mine, not even ; 
Nannie’s or Maggie’s, which, if they emanated | 
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‘tin spite of the @wful row wa,had yesterday 
— the ink om her French diétionary. Come 
along, we hayé only ten mi ; amd the 
thoughts of all thé nice tliings we Boing 
to have has made me ravenously hungry.” 
So saying, nty cousin Mary hurried up to 


herself in a cream cashmere, once my property, 
whose glory had (thanks to her partiality for 
the garment) long since departed. 


OOO 


CHAPTER Ii. 
Tue holidays are over, and I do not regret 
them much, Six weeks of the London season 
in a bijou mansion in Park-Lanesounds un- 


gemeely well; but then, copes lee me, 
iaemiot ‘“‘out.’’- I was only si nd-a- 
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from the same artisteas her own, was more 


itn Je@-there: |!" 
* T demand to ag & 
three bed-rooms. 





‘and grandmamma, who was noé the 

raditional kind, fond old lady of story books, 
but a ee, well-preserved elderly 

“matron, who did not at all relish haying a 

grown-up child, kept me well in the back. 
with an-iron hand. 

mever approved of her only son's 


»}° Sie had. 
implicitly, although I wasa class above herim| Marriage with a pretty, penniless, wild Irish 
thw acheal . ransfexred me to 


girl, Her early death had t 
anie’s.care ; she could not weltteitiee@mes 
bh Rp tepet wept gy <g 
‘and troubled her as little as possible. 
tMamma did not care for me—nor indeed for 
e; not anything much excepting her 
F white poodle, and in a less degree for 
hermaids: It.was not her nature—her 
like. a el, it had no feel- 
of joy or grief had 
y she had “ worn” 
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ing; mo great ‘ 


































the ‘ ri . si 
of we betinte hadnot had amopening for tracing 


‘snc \@eep ftirrews.on herface as might hare 


attic, a bald, bare-looking 
owith=-mere slips of carpeting on the 
and-all the invalid furniture from 
I vibrated between this 
x and,a,small room at the back of 
the dining-room, where Morris refurbished 
her mistress’s dresses-and washed Muff, the 
poodle, and I took my meals. 

Grannie never rose before.eleven or twelve, 
lunched in her own dressing-room, and ther 
went out, coming home~to- afternoon tea and 
to. receive friends, and going out-again, pro- 
bably:to dine or to «-theatfe: so I saw but 
little of her; sometimes: for: days: we never 
met, or I would have: mere vision of 4 
magnificent figure in: black velvet and dia- 
monds. stepping downstairs 40. her brougham 
oor moran inamediate patroness 

orris was my more 

—a very superior person: in grandmamma’s 
eyes, with.» thin face, thinchair,and red nose. 
As she sat working, and I sat reading: in the 
morning-room (so called); she often gave me & 
bird’s-eye view of: things: in general, and of 
her own: candid opimion .of: me and my pro- 
spects.in particular. As, for instance, one 
evening-as she sat stitching, and: I, tired of 
reading, had risen up and stood ing. back 
my tumbled hair before the mirror over the 
chimney~piece, she, after ing ‘me care- 
fully with her head on one side:(I saw her in 
the mirror), said, very gently,— 









our mutual bower, and proceeded to adorn’ 
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“Dea¥ me, Miss Nellie, how tall you do 
crow—like a beanstalk: Your-figureain’t bad. 
No, it’s better tham I expected, but your 
face-——,” and she paused expressively, leaving 
me to fill up the gap. 

« Well,"—turning sharping round—“ and 
pray what is the matter with ny face?’’ 

“Oh, nothing particular—that’s just it. 
That’s what-your- grandmamma keeps saying. 
It’s just like tem-hundred‘of other girls’ faces— 
nothing té-create a remark on, one-way or the 


ther: 
“Well, is not that just what-it-onght to 


be . 

“No: ¥ou-see,; Miss Nellie, when you were 
q little gir? you gave promise of growing up 
rareand pretty, and your grandmamma was 
fell sure would’‘marry you off in your first 
season to a lord at least; and now—now-—”’ 

« Welk-and now?”’ 

“Why, yotur-complexion is nothing, and 
your nose it ought to have beer. 
You have nothing. but your eyes and hait, 
and that*sne wse—T mrean'the hair. You have 
got so mrtch, everyone says it’s false—it 
might just as well be it, too.’ 

“And mry-teetir also; I suppose,” I added, 
displaying two rows of even ivory for my own 
satisfaction. “Well, it’s not,” giving my 
head a shake; ““and so: grandmarntma is dis- 


appointed: thet F am: nota beanty: Is- this” 


what you-mean?”’ 

“Aye, thetsheis;” shaking her-head ir 
adespondentmmemner:; ‘“And-every holidwys, 
insteatt of er——_” 

“F get’ worse.» Neyer mind, Morris;” I 
added consolingty, “maybe I have~ got an 
ugly fit on. I may grow outofit—who knows? 
If I wore-#y fringe, and~had my gowns: from 


Madame Elieer- Ft ‘not surprise you 
yet=—=2? 
” To this'su Morris merely shook-her 
head very Pevidently; im her-opinion my 
case Was 


Now, I ha@never hed-a very high-opimion 
of my> OWN cl s; I was never considered 
one of the* pretty girls” at school, andschoot 
isa place (at least mine was) where everyone 
fount , eid epost ore was made 
quite xt“herrte’ ‘spexking- 

I was considered clever=thanks to whiclr 
charactér F twas always: called npon to lend w 
helping hand with. themes or sums—bat-my 
claims to beauty Had never been: so. much as 
mentioned. At! the same, I was not at all 
pleasedto‘hear Morris thus so dis- 
couragingly om the subject of my 

T elon 
side to side; ‘so-as~ to try and” thus-catch my 
profile to the best advantaye,; antthen I spoke, 
urveying my own reflection. 

“ Candialy speaking; 
not much to took at tow, 


and teeth and eyes are all first-rate of thelr’ 


kind, but ifmy complexion ——— and-my 


face fills ott, F should not be a bit-surprisedif 


I turnedout quite a beanty in the’coming by- 


and-by?” 
“Lor! Miss Nellie!” she ejaculated; with 
a smile-of toleration; “how-youdo talk: You 


- a fumty-young lrdy,; and*full of your jokes 
& ways.” 

“ But- this iso” joke,” I returned, now 
facing her with.my hands. behind me, ‘Do 
you imagine for-one*second thixt-I would-joke 
on such a setiows- matter as- 
appearante? Nd, not 5 
became a bestutiful-swan* instead of ‘an ugly 
ducklingyon; of course, have'read the story, 
Morris— will Granmnie do ther, et? Tell 
mé that, if*you" please.” 

“Oly, she ~wilf- marry yor off next season 
easy. Youcould not be mr better hands.” 


“ But, ing that I don’t want tomarry, 
what ther? and I won't—won*t—won'tt”’ 
“Oh; Miss Nellie t ‘know as-that’s nor- 


serise—yorr’ must. You-ain’t” got-10~ choice. 


Your grandtramrm: has’ giverr-you the” best’ 


edication-and-alf that; and 
your dresses from her own’ dressmaker, a: 

give you. advantage; buf she don’t 
reckor’ otf” you: don't Hike young 


get you all 


‘appearance. 
my neck, termed my head’ from 


Morris; T krow-T am 
heir” 


ownpersonal® 
sing T 





people about her, as you know. And she says 
to me only last week, ‘This is terrible about 
Miss-Dennis; I shall: keep her at school another 
year.’ 

* Another year!” I shrieked: ‘What do 
you mean, Morris? I’m to leaveat.Christmas.” 

“No, not now, miss; she wants to see how 
you will look in another year, and give you 
every chance, and then she will bring you out 
and give you a season’ here. And if nothing 
comes of that—-—’’ pausing, as ustial. 

“Yes, if nothing comes of that,’’ I echoed, 
sharply. 





“« Why, she can’t do more, miss, and—yon’ll | 


not mention this ?—but she says she will send ° 


you off to your mother’s people, and see what 
hand ‘they can. make.of you. She will pay 
them, of course. But you know as she would 
never have a young person living with her 
permanent; you know it as well as Edo, so 
just you make hay whilst the sun shines!” 
she concluded, in a tone of solemn warning, 
snipping off a thread as she spoke. 

“Tl wish you would fell me one thing, 
Morris,’ I said, sitting down at the table, 
leaning my chin ‘on my- hands and Iooking at 
her gravely ; “just one thing more. Why is 
grandmammia so queer?” 

‘Queer? What do you mean, miss?” 

‘She never speaks of father, who was her 


only son; she néver mentions mother, except | 
to any something cutting about scheming | 

es and foolish 1 es. What does.it © 
alf meen? You might télk me. You seo, I | 


famil 


don’t rerrrember either father or mother. How 


eould I remember: her—she died when I was © 


born. Grandtmampia never speaks. of him; 
no, nor anyone. Did—did,”’ lowering my 
voice, “he do anything?” I added, mysteri- 
ously. 

“Great goodness! 
Morris, with a violent start and a jerk of her 
elbow, that nearly capsized her work basket ; 
“what ever in the world’ put. sueh queer 
notions into your Head” this’ niglit. You are 


| @ rare strange young lady; fitst saying you'll 


grow up a beauty, and then—then talking 
such. utter trash ; it’s well, it was only to me. 
And now it’s time you had your supper, and 
I'it'ring for the try; for you know it’s in bed 
at half-past nine you must be; nothing like 
early hours for the complexion,” jerking the 
bell-as she spoke. 





Miss Nellie!” cried 


ly my frugal supper of bread-and- ~ 


cheese and a glass of milk made its appearance, 
and T rapidly despatched it, and went away to 
my bower under thé slates. 

As I layawake ponderitig over many things, 
and Nstening tothe rofling of belated carriages 
up and down Park-tane, it suddenly occurred 
to the, in one shurp” stiviging recollection, that 
now I came to think over it, away from 
Morris’s volubfe tongue, slie had never 
answered roy question. abotit my father, and 
she had become mustally red; what did it 
miéani? : 

T had been told that he’ died suddenly on a 
passage to Australia, where he went for the 
benefit of his healt, but nothing further had 
been divulged. 


suddenly roused up some dormant ideas that 


would not be laid, to be standing on the | 


threshold of another phase of my existence, 


to be passing from the schoolgirl, with her - 


mind full of to-morrow’s lessons (of a 
difficult German exercise, a tough question 
in fractions, a dry subject whereon’ to write 
a composition for our literary master), these 
things had occasionally kept me from sleep 
—nothing else. 

Now it was different—a burning, penetrating 
idea was throbbing in my brain. I was no 


| longer a schoolgirl, only anxious to maintain 


my reputation as one of the cleverest of 
Madame’s pupils. No, no, nothing of the 
kind. I was a young woman with a purpose. 





CHAPTER III. 


Wirn the purpose alluded to at the ond of 
the last chapter still uppermost in my mind, 
I rose the next morning fully resolved to leave 
no stone unturned to solve the mystery. I 
threw out many hints to Morris during the 
morning; and turn the conversation as she 
would I always led it straight back to the his- 
tory of- my parents. 

But Morris was too clever to allow any 
schoolgirl chit of sixteen thus to pump her. 
She doubled, and twisted, and dodged, and 


managed to avoid answering any leading., 


questions in a manner that reflected the 
greatest credit upon her mental faculties. 

I left off no wiser than I began. My “ pa” 
and ‘‘ma,” as she called them, were dead 
years upon years—why had I suddenly taken 
it into my head to worrit about them. Thus 
she turned my newly-born filial interest. Best 
let them alone. 

But this advice was not acceptable. As I 
had failed with Morris I made up my mind 
(oh! bold endeavour) to try grandmamma. [ 
was returning to schoel in two days’ time, 
there was not a moment to be Jost. I had so 
few opportunities, too, of a téte-d-téte with 
her, and when I had I was generally too much 
awed to speak. But for once I was resolved 
(if I got the chance) to bring my courage to 
the sticking point, and fate did favour me. 

I was desired to join her at afternoon tea, 
and to induct myself into my Sunday gown 
for the occasion, which I did, of eourse, and 
lost no time in presenting myself’ in: the front 
drawing-room—a lovely apartment in my eyes, 
with rose-tinted half-covered. blinds, banks of 


hot-house flowers in the windews and fire- . 
' place, soft, inviting plush and velvet chairs 


and couches, Persian rugs, old china, heaps of 
little tables and cabinets scattered with 
photos of grandmamma’s friends, and the 
walls likewise covered with valuable pictures. 

Imagine in the midst of this dream of a 
room my grandparent seated in a low chair 
near the tea-table, toying with a Frencly 
novel and a paper-knife, posed in a most 


| becoming light, and garbed in a _ lovely 


I dared not opén. thé subject to grand- — 
mamma; honestly, I was a. good deal.afraid | 


of ‘grandmamn. 
nd itwas odd that thére was not one single 


all the countless pictutes and. photographs 


| hands hidden 


black satin ‘tea gown;’ smothered in 
Spanish lace, with a, sweet little cap on the 
top of her white curls, diamonds in her 
ears, and big diamonds on her hands. Her 
hands were the oldest. looking part of her 
—they were very wrinkléd—but with her 
grandmamma looked a hand. 


' some, hawk-eyed lady of fifty. 
likeness of her only child; her dead son, among | 


that adorned er charming boudoir and draw- | 
| She put it down with one hand, offered me 


ing-roo.1 in ‘Park-lane. 

There was some mystery abotit him I was 
cértain, and I was quite old endugh to raise 
the veil and know what strange story was con- 
nected with my father’s past. Know it I 
would—I was quité resolved upon this—as I 
sat up suddenly in bed; and made a kind of 
mental vow that all. my energies, which were 


a considerable fores, should be employed in | 


unravelling the - reason of grandmother’s icy 
silen ze on. the subject of her only son. 
I could not sléep' (f who might have gained 


awake hour after lowr iti a strange, most un- 
usual excited frame of-mind. I seemed 9 have 


I admired her immensely—but the admira- - 


tion was not mutual—as she gazed steadily at 
me through her gold lorgnette as I advanced. 


the other, and sighed an exceeding deep and 
bitter sigh—a sigh caused by my shortcomings 
in looks, of course. 


‘‘Dear me, Ellen! Where did you pick up » 


such a way of prancingintoa room? Can’t 
you walk—walk like a lady?” she asked 


' in an irritated tone. 


md ja medal among, the. seven sleepers). I lay | 


I coloured. I did not like this kind of con- , 
' versation, and I had been told at school that 
| I walked well (arid I had believed my kind in- 


formant). 


I took a seat and cast down. my eyes and 


said nothing, whilst grandmamma.looked me 
over co see if she could find anything else on. 
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which to remark. She did, of course—my 
hair—my unlucky hair! 

“How frightfully you do your hair, child! 
Your hair is like a great hemp-rope, and such 
an uly colour, too—neither fair nor brown ; 
the less seen of it the better. Can’t youmake 
your head look smaller?” 

“I'll try, grandmamma,”’ I said, meekly. 

‘I do wish you had some looks,” pouring 
out the tea; ‘it’s so very provoking for a girl 
who has nothing, no money, no prospects, to 
be so undeniably plain, and you ought not to 
be—querulously. Your mother was a beauty, 
not that I admired her—and look at me!” 

Idid. She was certainly an exceedingly hand- 
some, well-preserved old person. Her nose was 
perfect, her hair was decided in its tint, not 
like mine, that seemed unable to make up its 
mind between dark and light! 

“You go back to school on Wednesday, 
Morris tells me?” 

“Yes, grandmmama.”’ 

‘** You are to stay at least till Easter. I’m 
resolved on that. It would be absurd to 
remove you sooner !”’ 

*‘ Yes, grandmamma.”’ 

“Yes, grandmamma!’” she mimicked. 
**Can’t you think of something else to say, 
you truly bread-and-butter miss, but yes, 
grandmamma? Now do let me hear you 
originate one remark—one original remark— 
to show that your fourteen years most expen- 
sive schooling has not been thrown away ! 
Come, now, say something; and do say some- 
thing I’ve not heard before.” 

“Yes, I would.” 

Here was my opportunity, my courage per- 
mitting. My heart beat fearfully fast, and 
my cheeks felt scarlet, and I had great diffi- 
culty in finding my voice, but I did speak—I 
did utter an original remark. It was this,— 

‘‘Grandmamma, I should like to know if 
you have any picture of my father?” 

Grandmamma paused with her cup half- 
way to her lips, set it down, and turned a 





I was not sorry for the permission to retire, 
for I had been nervously badgering my brains 
for some excuse for effecting my exit, which 
I now did—not at all in a very creditable 
manner. 

What would Madame have said had she 
seen me nearly knock over a small taper, and 
bestow a most awkward and anything but 
graceful bow on grandmamma’s visitor as I 
quitted the room ? 





CHAPTER IV. 


I was not at all sorry to return to school 
and the companionship of my old friends, 
and plenty of hard work soon dispelled the 
strange ideas that I had been brooding over 
during the holidays. 

I really had very little time for thought— 
for speculating on what my father could have 
done that he had disgraced not merely him- 
self, but grandmamma and me? Why was 
she so hard, so worldly, so unfeeling, so unlike 
other people’s relations ? 

‘“*No doubt I shall find out some day,” I 
said to myself, and with this salve I quieted 
my uneasy thoughts for the present, telling 
myself that I could do no g to anyone by 
neglecting my studies and giving myself up 
to dreamy speculations—time enough for that 
when I had left school. So you will perceive 
that I was rather a practical young person. 

Time went on, and Christmas came round. 
At Christmas grandmamma had usually num- 
bers of invitations to country houses, and she 
did not want me; and from a fleeting glance 
she had of me when I was suffering from a 
fearful cold in the head, her hopes of my being 
a credit to her in the way of looks sank lower 
than ever; consequently she was only too- 
happy to snatch at any invitation that would 
take me out of her sight. 

One of our schoolfellows had asked me 
down to Scotland, and grandmamma never 
hesitated an instant—made no prudent in- 


livid face on me, as she said, in a curious | quiries—but, figuratively, “‘ jumped at the 


voice,— 

“Waser” 

‘¢‘ Because I should like to see it! 
like to know what he was like. 
to hear a—if—I—may—something about him,” 
I stammered out. 

“There is no picture of your father,” she 
said, very sharply. ‘I am glad of it! Never 
name him to me, girl! He is your disgrace— 
and mine, too!” 


“And why? What did he do?” I asked, | 
with unusual boldness. 
“Never ask! Itis your unspeakable gain 


not to know what I know! Never seek to 


discover this as long as you live; indeed, seek |; 


or not, it is out of your power. But one word 
charity—open this subject again. You will 
have serious reason to regret it if you do!” 

Her manner was so stern, so hard, so cruel ; 
her word so biting, her looks so hostile, that 
I felt chilled all over. I became pale, my lips 
quivered, but brought forth no sound, my eyes 
filled with tears. 

At this awkward juncture the door opened, 
and a visitor now entered—a man—not young 
in my eyes then, but possibly five-and-thirty. 


There was no time to bustle me away. I was | 
y | 


not allowed to meet visitors, so my grand- 
parent made the best of circumstances. 

She changed her countenance with the 
opening of the door, and was all smiles, sur- 
prise, and false teeth. At this moment I 
almost hated grandmamma. 


She did not introduce me, spite of the new | 


arrival’s hard staring and futile endeavours 
to admit me into the conversation ; and after 
he had had two cups of tea, and had talked of 
many persons unknown to me—even by name 
—but apparently mutual friends of his and 
grandmamma’s, she said,— 

‘* By-the-by, I have a letter to show you,” 
beckoning to me to approach. “ Tell Morris 
to bring down my little writing-case, and,” 
she added, in a much lower key, “you need 
not come back,” ' 








offer.” 
Theodosia Maxwell, known to her familiars 


I should | as “‘ Doosie,” was a wild girl, with red hair, 
I should like | 


and a strong accent, full of high spirits and 


| unflagging energy. 


I did not know that these “spirits” in her 
had taken the form of excessive fastness in 
her sisters—that they were known, far and 
wide, as “capital fun” by men, and “ those 
awful women ”’ by the ladies. 

I did know that Mr. Maxwell was a very 
rich manufacturer—a widower, with three 


. daughters and one son (in the army), and as I 


had a good stock of high spirits of my own 
(when not under grandmamma’s eye) I looked 


, forward to my trip over the border with the 
more; never—as long as you live on my | 


keenest anticipation. : 

How cold it was on the journey! Loudly 
did Doosie demand fresh foot-warmers at 
every station. As we neared our destination 
the cold became intense, and I certainly looked 
my worst, and that was saying a good deal, 
as I stepped out on the platform at St. Enoch’s 
station with feet and hands like ice, and a 
nose the colour of pickled cabbage. 

Doosie was little better, even though she 
was @ native and used to theclimate. Another 
short railway journey, and we were at our 
journey’s end. A neat brougham and horse 
awaited us at the station, and soon we were 


, driving up a very short avenue to a very large 
| hideous house. 


It looked nearly new, though it had really 
been built about twenty-five years. It wasa 
glaring, gaudy red, and all the windows had 
bright, blue Venetian blinds—this on a back- 
ground of green evergreens, was too, too 


gaudy. 

‘* Well, what do you think of Glenmere?”’ 
said Doosie, ‘‘Glenmere Castle, though there 
are no towers? ”’ 

“‘ Oh, it’s—it’s very large,’’ was all I could 
reply. 

‘« Wait till you see the inside—it’s magnifi- 
cent; the whole drawing-room is done up in 


| Stuart tartan satin—curtains and all. It 











looks so well and so national, pa says. And 

here we are,” she concluded, opening the door, 

“Well, MacTavick,” to a raw-boned footman, 
“‘where are the young ladies? I hope you 

have got-a good tea for us—we are starved! 

~ pa along, Nellie; they are sure to be in 
ere.” 

Doosie pushed the door open, and we found 
ourselves in the presence of her two sisters 
and her aunt (their chaperone). They all three 
rushed at us with various loud exclamations, 
and a sound of kissing might be heard going 
on for fully two minutes. 

They all three kissed me just as long and as 
heartily as Doosie herself, and then we were 
introduced. 

“This is Jessie,’ said my schoolfellow, 

inting to her eldest sister. ‘ This is 

obbie,” nodding at the other, “and that’s 
Aunt Flora, but we never dream of calling 
her aunt, only Flora or Flo, and you are to do 
the same.” 

At this the lady indicated gave a loud harsh 
laugh like a kind of peacock’s screech, and 
said,— 

“To be sure she shall. I am game for any 
number of adopted nieces.” 

And then we all sat down, and every one, 
except me, began to talk at once, and I took 
off my hat and listened, and looked on. 

The two Miss Maxwells were plain and 
rather inclined to be sandy. They had very 
small waists, huge “‘ Zulu” fri , and wore 
neat tailor-made dresses, with stick-up collars, 
white crossed over ties, gold pins, and waist. 
coats. They looked between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-five. 

Aunt Flora was a very small woman, with 
a neat little trim figure, beautifully dressed in 
a dark red costume. She wore no fringe, and 
no man’s collar or waistcoat; but there her 
difference between her and her nieces ended. 
She appeared to be in her manners just as 
young as any of them, and to my great 
astonishment her sentences were wi — 
with slang, and her grammar was decidedly 
shaky. 

‘“‘ We did not expect you so soon,” she said, 
‘‘or we would have been looking out; but the 
fact is, we have been so busy talking over a 
rare bit of fun we are going to have we half 
forgot the time.” 

‘‘ And what’s the fun to be?” said Doosie. 
‘* I hope Nellie and I can come in for it—good- 
ness knows we want something to amuse us, 
just home from school, far more than you do, 
so let us have it at once.’’ ; 

“You are not ‘out’ you two,’ put in 
Bobbie, ‘‘so you can’t go to balls, nor expect 
it!” 

“ Balls be bothered,” rejoined her sister. “I 
shall make the pater give a hop at home. Now 
what’s your fun?” 

‘* It’s not exactly fun; but Colin has two 
brother - officers coming down to stay — 
bachelors, of course. They arrive to-night, 
and we are going to take them to the county 
ball on Thursday.”’ 

“ Oh,” said Doosie, ‘‘is that all? I thought, 
perhaps, you were going to have theatricals, 
or something more in that line. Men ina 
hous: are an awful nuisance, especially 
strangers.” 

“ These won’t be. Colin says they are just our 
style, and one of them is a pa: be vision of 
beauty—a kind of ‘look and die’ hero.” 

‘‘ But rather a bear in his manners,’’ put in 
Aunt Flo, with a “ha! ha!” all her own. 

‘* Oh, never fear,” returned Bobbie. ‘ You'll 
see I’ll soon tame him. I'll be bear leader! 
Recollect, girls,” looking round as she spoke, 
“that I bespeak the bear for myself. No 
poaching. Trespassers will be prosecuted. 

“T’m sure you are welcome to him, as far 
as I am concerned,” said Aunt Flo, generously. 
“I never admire dark men,” by which little 
speech I perceived that she evidently went 
shares in her nieces’ admirers, and did not at 
all consider herself what is commonly called 
‘‘on the shelf.” 

“We had all the work in the world to get 
the governor's leave for these two, He does 
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not mind dozens in and out all day, but he 
hates men in the house. They don’t study 
his little ways. They sit up all night smoking, 
and they won’t come down to prayers, and 
they interrupt all his best stories—or yawn in 
his face—so he says, poor old dear.” 

“ The bear will be sure to yawn, if not go to 
sleep. Why did Colin ask him?” said 

Doosie, irritably. 

“Oh, because he is a good shot, and a good 

fellow, he says, and was keen on coming, and 

Colin likes him.” 

“Keen on coming! Then he must have 
heard of me?” said Bobbie, with a giggle. 
«Eh, what do you say, girls? And I have 
another piece of news for you, Doosie. The 

big house at Rutherglen is let for the shooting. 

Has been full all the season—a very jolly set. 

A Mr. Norton, wife and daughter—daughter 

pretty, but rather stuckupish, but. the old birfls 
very friendly. Though not strickly speaking 

Vere de Vere, they always have the house 

crammed with men. We are going over there 

to a dance to-morrow. And now, enough. 

You twoare starving. Come into the break- 

fast-room ; I ordered tea there. You can sit 

right down at the table and make a really 
good meal, and after that we must go up and 
adorn, to be in time for Colin and his com- 
pany,” said Bobbie at the top of her voice, 
(everyone here spoke at the top of their voice 
perhaps because the rooms were so large), as 
she led the way across the hall. “ They will 
be here before we know where we are, and I’m 
just dying to see the bear—my bear, if you 
please.” 

“No one is going to dispute him with you. 
No one wants a brute,”” said Jessie, delighted 
at her own wit; “I’m going totry my ’pren- 
tice hand on the other.” 

“ And pray what is to become of me?” said 
Aunt Flora, in a tone of affected anguish. 

“Qh! you, Flo’, you know that you al- 
ways take our young men away from us. No- 
one has any mercy on you now, you awful 
little flirt!” 

I was struck dumb—not to say half choked 
with oe of bread and butter—to hear a 
niece address an elder, and an aunt, in this 
fashion; What would have been my fate had 
I dared to hint half as much to gran mma ? 
And there was no doubt that she much pre- 
ferred the society of gentlemen to that of her 
own sex; for, in her way, she was a flirt, too! 
Glenmere had money written all ever it in 
huge capital letters. The foot sank in soft 
<arpets., Mirrors met one at every turn, full 
length. My room was the most luxurious I 
- ever occupied—not that this is paying 

much of a compliment. It contained a 
duchesse dressing-table, cheval glass, writing- 
table, couch, arm-chairs, a roomy wardrobe, 
and quantities of pictures and pretty things— 
all set-off by crimson and grey gings, and 
furniture covered to correspond. My room 
opened out of Doosie’s; so I had noneed for a 
night-light, or fears of robbers or ghosts, and 
she kept her door between us wide opened, and 
harangued me at intervals during her toilet 
‘and mine. 

‘Wear your white Surah that you got for 
the breaking-up last summer, and I’ll wear 
‘uine,” she said. “ You shall pass as my 
‘sister for once, and really, Nellie,” now 
standing on the threshold, hair-brush in hand, 
“you see that up here among us you are quite 
a beauty. I was looking at you at tea to- 
night, and, upon my word, you beat Jessie and 
Bobbie into fits—not that that is saying much ; 
and when you have a colour such as you 
have now—only I know you won’t keep it—you ‘ 
look quite pretty, that is,for here. Of course, 
down at Richmond no one thought anything 
of you; and as for me, I was beneath 
contempt. You really look awfully nice. 
There—there is the first gong, so I must 
ears, Come in and _lace me, for I sent Smith 


I responded to this invitation at once, for I 


The governor was a very dear old party, and 
let them do what they liked, provided they 
attended prayers, and went twice to the U.P. 
(United Presbyterian) on Sunday. 

Colin was awfully conceited, and tried to 
lord it over everyone ; he had a horrid temper 
and a spotty complexion, and no end of side 
on 


Jessie was led all over the place by Bobbie 
and Flo, who did not care what thing they 
said or did as long as they had lots of fun— 
dancing, new dresses, and lots of men in 
tow. 

Flo was their maternal aunt, and—no, not 
young, but—awfully kind and jolly. All the 
old frumps of the neighbourhood said she was 
fast, &c.; but what harm! They said the 
same of them all, and what harm! It was 
all nothing but spite, pure envy, hatred, and 
malice. And now there was the second 





gong! 
‘Mercy on us! we must go, or there will be 
wigs on the green ! ”’ 
d we went, Doosie putting on brooch and 
bracelets as we descended the stairs, and 
hurried headlong to the drawing-room door. 
(To be continued.) 

Proor or Dratx.—If most le are afraid 
of anything, it is of being buried alive. That 
cases do happen where it is very difficult even 
for the experienced physician to determine 
whether a person is ‘really or but apparently 
dead, without his having recourse to means 
which, while they would at once settle the 
dispute, would place life, if it really still 
existed, in jeopardy, may be judged from the 
fact that the mch Academy, some ten or 
fifteen years ago, offered a prize of forty 
thousand francs for the discovery of some 
means by which even the inexperienced may 
at once determine whether in a given case 
death had ensued or not. A physician obtained 
the prize. He had discovered the following 
well-known phenomenon: If the hand of the 
suspected person is held towards the candle or 
other artificial light, with the fingers stretched, 
and one touching the other, and one looks 
through the spaces between the fingers toward 
the light, there appears a scarlet red colour 
where the fingers touch each other, due to the 
still circulating fluid blood, as it shows itself 
through the transparent, not yet congested 
tissues ; but when life is extinct this phenome- 
non at once ceases. The most extensive and 
thorough trials established the truth of this 
observation, and the prize was awarded to its 
discoverer. 

Orance Jetty.—This jelly is too well known 
to need more than a passing mention; but 
everybody does not know how to prepare an 
orange for an invalid. If the fruit is — 
separated into “ pigs,” and left even for an 
hour by the bedside of a sick person, the outer 
skin becomes dry and hard, and is most indi- 
gestible. It should be prepared thus: Pare 
the o e to the quick—that is, take off the 
skin entirely—and then cut it up separately, 
removing every icle of skin and every pip. 
Cut the flesh of the orange into small pieces 
that will not need to be divided before*being 

ut into the mouth. Take a small mould 
Pe an ordinary jam pot does very well), and 
place as near together as possible in it the bits 
of orange; sprinkle a little sugar over them, 
then drain off all the juice that will have ex- 
uded during the process of cutting; melt a 
small quantity of isinglass, with sugar to 
taste, and mix with the juice, and, when quite 
dissolved, pour it over the orange and sugar 
in the jar, shake it gently and let it stand to 
get firm. When turned out each piece of the 
orange should have just a coating, but no 
more, of jelly, and this will preserve the fruit 
quite fresh for several days. It can stand with 
a teaspoon beside it on the table by the inva- 
lid’s bed, and will be found most refreshing 
during the wakeful hours of the night. Of 
course, the sugar can be omitted in the case 
of some patients who are forbidden it, and if 











was : and, as I laced Doossie, she gave 
a & kindof key to the family, which I here 
88 on. 


_ fruit, lemon juice may be used with advantage. 


there be a tendency to over sweetness in the 































































SAVED BY LOVE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“I Have only done my duty,’ Esme says 
tremulously, as she passes through the grand 
carved old hall, with its armoured men, like 
grim sentinels, ranged around as if to guard 
the threshold from danger. 

‘“* How strange,’’ murmurs old Margaret, as 
she watches the tall graceful figure beside 
Warren, his arm linked in hers with all the 
trust of a child for a mother. “There is 
something very stately in her walk; it seems 
to me that I have known it before.” 

It is touching to see the sightless man, in 
the very prime of his life, so helpless and 
dependent upon a weak woman. 

sme is disguise@ by an old trick, but yet 
a very excellent one. A pair of violet-glass 
spectacles, which, combined with her hair 
being brushed plainly over her temples and 
braided under her ears, gives anyone the 
impression that she suffers either from sore 
ears or ill-shaped ones; in fact, she is quite 
transformed, with the aid, too, of her neat 
black gown and snowy French cap. 

* t a reticent person your nurse is, 
Warren ?” says his mother later on, when he 
has rested and she is chatting with him ; “is 
she petra: space: do you think?” 

“Ts she an angel, mother?’’+he replies, 
warmly, “ such devotion as she has shown to 
a miserable sufferer, a stranger in a foreign 
land, is enough to satisfy me or you, I should 
think, as to her worth and amiability.’’ 

‘*My dear boy, I meant no offence. I only 
wondered at her shy, silent manner, that was 
all;” this deprecatingly. ‘‘ Ican never pay her 
in gratitude all that she has done for you, for 
me.” 

‘Mother, promise me you will welcome her 
to our home as a friend, not a paid hireling ; 
it would comfort me to know you had a 
faithful woman like Nurse Adams if anything 
happened to me.” 

* As long as she chooses this home shall be 
hers, also my sincere friendship.” 

“That is right;I thank you,” he says 
earnestly. ‘‘I have never known till now what 
a true, tender-hearted woman meant or her 
devotion and self-sacrifice, putting of course 
yourself out of the question, My experience 
has been a cruel one, as you ow,” this 
bitterly. 

While the dowager is conversing with her 
returned prodigal Margaret is not idle, but 
bent upon a purpose. 

~~ ‘I'll ferret out about it all, that I will. I no 
more believe in her being a common nurse 
than I do in my being the Queen of 
England. There’s something more than comes 
to the surface.” 

‘Shall I order a nice cup of tea, nurse? ’” 
she asks insinuatingly, entering the handsome 
room placed at Esme’s disposal, and peering 
at her curiously through her spectacles. 

“ No thanks, not now,” replies Esme smiling 
in spite of herself, at;the faithful‘old creature’s 
puzzled looks. 

‘You are rather young to wear glasses. Why 
I never took to them till five years ago, and I’m 
old enough to be your grandmother I should 
think. e your eyes weak ?”’ ; 
“If my eyes are yours are not,” she said, 
jumping up and flinging them off impetuously, 
and throwing her arms around Margaret’s 
neck, and kissing her affectionately. ; 

“* Well, sakes alive, the Lord be praised!’ 
gasps the dame ; “if you haven’t taken me by 
surprise ; and yet I had some suspicion, too, 
that you wasn’t what you seemed.” 

“ Now that I am here, dear old friend, act- 
ing as Warren’s nurse, aren’t you pleased. Is it 
not better than leaving him in the hands of 
strangers?” 

‘“‘ Why it’s splendid ; you are ajewel,a real 
noble lady, that I feel I could serve on my 
bended knees, that’s what you are,” and the 
tears well into her honest eyes, causing her 
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worry me,” this as.she. wipes them with her 
sp otless muslin apron. 

‘‘ Not half as much as mine do, for you can 
see out of yours, and I can’t out of mine,’ 
laughs Esme, ruef: 

“What put itin your head to. dothis, my 
lady Ng 

* His terrible, malady, Margaret, nothing 
else, for Irwould not. have tn near him 
otherwise. I thought that I should be safe, as 
he could. nofsee me, but one-day he taxed my 

nerves. dreadfully, for I thoughi. he had 
Getected my voice. Oh, how my heart beat, 
for you must know he is obdurate against me 
still, and believes. me awfully in the wrong,”’ 

‘* Obstinate, thick-headed boy;.if he-wasn’t 
so ill L should.get out- of patience; with him. 
He.doesn’t deserve you, he’s not, nearly. good: 

enough. The day will come when, I shall.tell 
re so too, offend or please sy 

* Listen,” interrupts + 7 want, you, 
to help,aae ima little plan. You know Warren. 
will have to stay close to London togo-through 
the operations, Well I mean tog: near my. 
home a ® friend’s, who will gl: r let;me have 
her pretty house while she is, tra nm | 
shall be there to. administer to his: pe 


then, if the surgeons are successful,.which 1 


pray Heavea,-they. may be, my face and:our 
child's shall. be the. first he will. sees With: 
restored. eyesight. will. come light, the dark- 
ness will fall from him like black shadows, for 


then he avilk know. me for what.I am—not what 


he believed me, when. I wasa wilful, headstxong,, 


gizl.” 


“ It's the cleverest little plot I ever heard 
Margaret. 


of,” chuckles 
“ E thought. you wane say so., Now cantion 
is the word; min do your best to 
to put Lady Croyland off the. scent, or all 
would be spoilt,” enjoins. Esme sagely, 
replacing the disfiguring glasses cautiously. 
‘Next week, we start, so there is. not long to 
wait, and; F must be careful to. keep, up my 


character. You must say that I am not, very ; 


well, and.like to be alone when I am. not.with 
pete a fear being too much, with. his 
mother ; might. see through my disguise.”’ 

“Catch a weasel asleep,” an ns the old 
ladys Mn We ppt I’ say. you are.a. very 
co i who. objects. to 
ranch ;, never Fear Vil teeny Tait 
any white fib. to 9 you. two together 
again.’ 

‘Of all. the quiet, taciturn. persons. Mrs. 
Adams is one, Margaret,” says the dowager one 
morning, when, she pays her accustomed visit to 
t the housekeeper’s room to haye her moraing 

hat and give orders for the 

‘‘ She’s not very well, my 
with staying up all night when the master 
was down, with the fever... She'll be:alhright 
presently, I warrant.” 

“She is almost rude to me at times,.answers 
meso shortly; yet I want.to become, friends 
‘ecause Warren is so.attached to her. He does 
not believe am yone like her ; she. is perfection 

» him, peor boy-1’’ 

* Don’ you Toeuiile about her; she is all 

glit, my lady, These nurses are funny people 

to deal with, I have heard, rather short tem- 
pers. I sw they can’t help bein snappish 
to the out world, tomake. up for their devo- 
tie - and patience to ‘their patients,” 
dy Croyland gives.a little sigh and takes 
herself off, certainly not impressed with the 
agueeability of nurses, her son’s in particular. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

‘You knew a nice quiet place, nurse, where 

I could stay and be near London?” says 
Varren, anxiously. 

‘ Yes, may is where the chief sound you 
we mald } hear would be the rustle of trees, the 
songs of birds, the coo of doves and pigeons.” 

**T should like a rural place like that, it 
vould calm my mind, . I was.awfully miser- 
.blein that pent-up hole in Paris.” 
‘Then I will write and have everything 
£¢ attled,’ ’ she says, eagerly. 


‘Decidedly, waste no time. Iam longing 


da, 
Indy knocked up | 





s0 to commence the. campaign. To see aoe 
more I wonld give. half. my remaining, 

I crave for li _ and sunshine, fora 

of this world that I never. fally 

till now,” 

oie sannes ae cleverly. by.. Margaret 
and Esme that shall accompany 
travellers to help Adams take care ‘f i 
invalid. 

He seems very. contented and full cob 
renewed hope, y ashe has cheery old 
Margaret with him, who.constantly. comforts | 
him by loving words. 

They have not been settled down long, 
little Esme is sent for from the xrector’s, w. 
wife has. taken. charge of her Mali] coetally | 


mother’s absence, and is being drilled careft 
ag to her name, 


“ You talls me Esme, mamma, oftener than. 
you.do pet,” on we oe mite, quaintly. | 
rling, but b bas eeiaae poor 


“I know that, m 
gentleman does not 


so you must never tell hin You: nowiaane 


him cry and fret, and. he:ie, very siek ; —_ 

he cannet-see.”’ : 

‘‘T won’t.ever tell him,’’ she. says, 

wide her lustrousieyes ;.‘‘ I sallsay my mamma 
that’s all.” 


‘talls me her pet,.so. 


“ Poor. darling! It. grieves me to ask her 
such @ thing, fae}. dona.pos eau ee yet 
wn = eoupled di tc ney 
news,. Wi crn -W 

are on. ‘his. ear 
must, Win Sy unknown to bitoeelh. ” 

“ Soryou aremy new nurse, are you?” Loud 
Croglane a nog: thoga sit. ps a lif 2 bower in 
sede ra not. so. Wale 
asit.was.a month 

Pen wan yy nuss.out, in the darden, bué 
not when the. doctars tome,, then. Margery. is 
your 

* Youare & Goa Bie t,”” he says, stroking 
the curly. pant oe Bak that e Is not your 
real name, is 

rene me hex ittle* pet, bat I 
musin’t tell my oder one.’ 
“ Why ?’” he’ asks, wonderingly. 
“Toss mamma.says, I mmsn’t; and so I 
mousn’t.”’ 
“‘ What.a funny little orexture you are,” 
ma dreasmily. “ How I wish L wont ton 

a Would you love mie more then ?” sheasks, 
rT coalda's do.that. very, well lags 

“TI co o yeny. well,’” le 
‘but it. would pens me to look at, you ;. 
sides, I could take Xp for walks, and buy you 
a pony, and teach. you to ride. We. would 
a no end of ta un. iii'ie pies, 

** Do. see, pet néstling | 
up. close’ to; ont biasing fs er wee face 
lovingly hie combaipent. 

ave @ little girl wha must be about 
age, I should think,” he says, confidenti ‘a 

‘“‘ Where is she ?’* demands Esme. 

‘‘T don’t quite know,” he replies, sadly, 

‘*'Tan’t she tome and play with me?” 

“No, little pet,” 

-% Why 2??? she asks.. 

‘‘ Begause I don’t know where she is; bé- 
sides, I have never seen her.” 

one ® pang seizes him as he thinks of his 
chil 

“What a funny ittle girl to hide away from 
her papa..’’ 

“Perhaps it’s her papa who has hidden 
away. from her,” he says, grayely. 

“T'd find you if you was my papa. I 
wouldn’t care. If you_touldn’t see me I 
tould you,” for a hazy idea possesses her that 
the. nice blind man Se always been so, and 
that his little girl was.a very naughty one to 
keep away from him. 

sme watches: daily the renin 
and tenderness displayed by Warren for his 


g- affection 


tiny companion, and ventures to hope much 
from the sweet communion of the innocent 
prattler, whose chief happiness is to be with 
Warren, to hold his hand, and lead him about 
with such an air of pride and self-importance. 

There is joy in the little household, for the 
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‘doctors have at last give sanguine hope of the 
retaxn of. Warren’s sight. 

“ Lam.sothankful, so overjoyed that I feot 
T could shout ! Nurse, I could forgive even my 
most bitter enemy.” — 

** Could you?” Esme rededns ane: 
Youbs" think ose harshly of your #86." 

ess of your 

“Don't, please,” he says, iis is voice becoming 
hard and metalli e; ‘*I—I_ stilt féer fer deser- 
tion severely. Would to Heayer she had been 
| Tike eae in gE gyn e: true.” si 

ss Was - yO strong, Pa ps. 

-not be.a Witle lenient, that. is, if 
1 Pie her? Now is tie golden, opportunity, 
| when you wish to return. for ‘thé mercy 
to you.”” . 
“She would deridé, scoty me, You little 

know. the nature of niy.. wife,” he says, 


7 ge nag 4 stilt x 
and ecg 


either timie Or ei preg i could. ‘crush: 
eed or, her; would to Heavert it could. 
wrings my heart, and inflicts 

such torture, and wea conapati Iti to seek‘ forget- 
folness. in excitement—anything to. ease my 


as: se do still cate for her?’*she repeats, 
aly Te 


She. coe owas he says, 
ae Fig ont mgt he 


yal She pag ay me wid, Tt Picame 
desperate, mad,. ready to’ do or ing 
_to drown care, ‘fily misery. 
pats ao oe to me try what I 
Oh! nurse, the ‘ogue of my misdeeds 
would harrow up oar pure: maifare till 
you would despise so degtaded’a’ mian. All 
my sufferings are the result of my redkless- 
ness.’ 

“Why no& let. bygones be. by. ** ‘she 
urges, a tremor thet voice, *‘ and- her 
to. your heart?” 

* You wap 4 bowed alf the past’ miserable 
Wiis he- wed e is w eerie 
mystery Tink with previous to our 

o.. os another, which I 
pom ey 


“Are your two on te ed dtvidiba $e ever 
on. mere’ suspicion?” she asks, ely. 


pravely 
“é came to and rowed that 
apmcerh rie reer 

She does not care for me 

sen 3, nore fot long Giierable 

No, nurse, T must bear m1y orves the 

at Le N can change, her hard 

ise Yen ty, child ‘she has- robbed me 


i they, are" in . low. agitated 
ones Margaret bursts 


into the room without 
~, | moshing. g, i, @ voice full of anguish,— 
telegram. from. 


I have just received a 

may say. Oh, mry peor stricken 

boy, we are ajl phinged in a sea of trouble; 

somebody has t possession of your an- 

ant home for debt. Your dear mother is 

stracted.- Tt will kill her. Oh f that sight 

ia return to your poor eyes, something 

might then be done. Heaven help us, we are 
ruined.” 

aris. ‘Then the 

ve beerr fike a log 


- ‘I am 
no 


t; or Was time 
she asks, tremu- 


‘Great heavens!” he 
blow has come at last. I 
lately, ny very senses henumbed, frozen, or 
this might have been averted.’” 

“ Can mae er “og: i Ah unhappy 
Margaret. ‘Is the v 

4 Between ten. or ian one. Be, I 
could 6 et about I mi these Jews 
off or eB with them, butt chained. 
T ain Bhig- pun iahed ie my, rash, mad folly.” 

Esme stands dazed, speechless with the 
fearful intelligence ; then summoning & great 
effort she. gives. an imploring gesture to 
the old lady not to question him fo fest it. 
should injure his chance of recovery. 

“Tet me think, my head isin ae wilie) “he 

pleads, in a piteous tone.of agony. “I would 
het I pos die rather than see my dear 
mother brought to this.” 





“'The Lord’ comfort you, poor lad,” said 
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pis faithful old nurse. ‘I won’t add to.your 
trials,” laying her Wrinkléd had soothingly 
on his broad brow, of: whith lines of deep 
care have already set their mark. 

“T will Save thé estates, Margaret, trust to 
me,” said Esme, following her out of the 
room. 

“ You, dear lady ?” she’said, incrédulously. 
«You afeh’t rich enough for that,” 

«J téll you I can manage it, ‘Will you 
leave ah tora 4 

“ What do you inténd to do, déarié?”’ 

“ Start.from here in less than half-an-kour 
for town.. Otice théte I “tik procure the 
money.” ; > ise 

“You mean it?” ‘extlatned the dante, in 
amazemént. 

“I tell you solemnly the moréy shall be 
raised. Now me to get off like a good 
creature, am@ take cate of in “My 
absence.” 

“ Wins can I say about you when ‘he asks 
for you?” 

“Tell him YI was cated away uponeome 
very importamt business, but-will be tack to- 
night.” . 

Away tears Esme tocatch the up-train for 
Watertoo, eer heart: beating madly, fér time is 
everything, end -she.“hes~ very little te carry 
out her errand. 

But she ts brave and 1 for- something 
whispers ier ‘her ear thet all’will~be well yet, 
for Watrem stilt lovesléer. “In that «weet 
thought fies an ‘intense ‘feeling “of joy, ‘of 
rapture, sine , 


—_——_——— 


CHAPTAR XXXVI. 


“A raprforme, Briod? ‘Surely she has made | 


come Tistakke.”’ 

“No, my lord; she gave her~neme as Lady 
Croyiand.”” 
aid i her in instantly,” repliedhis master 
hastity, 

“ Tam so glad ‘to find-yow in,’ says’ Esme, 
taking the chatr“he dffers: ““Iam-in‘troutble, 
and want your advice and aid;”-givimg him a 
radiant smite ashe -holde her-gloved hand ina 
warm, brotherly grasp. 

“ You noe "Tetuh: always-at your service, 
he says, earnestly; ““but- before we’ begin to 
talk youtmust-take-some refreshment—either 
some coffee, ‘ora glaeg of wine; you look 
fetigued.’’ 

“No, T-conidn’t touch’a thing till’ have 
told-you:my errand.” 

“ Then tell me all now.” 

He listens patiently tothe miserable tidings, 
then-says,— 

“T have never heard su¢h-a-tale of » man's 

liy-in amy life-; he must be crazed to jeopardise 
his -home for such -a triflingsum. Really-it 
mekes-me-feel out of patience-with him.” 

“ But he is so-sorry and-repentant. I would 
stake my life on his turning over a new leaf 
when he returns to the world enee-more,” she 


fays, eagerly. 

— tod ad tive e with’him,”’ he growls. ‘I 
only-redeemed diamonds the other day; 
end T had made up my miridte place them 
romd the neck’ of dear littl Esme, and to 
deck her tiny erms-and ‘head, for-you know 
they are-your child's birthright.” t 

“Yes, that is true, but-her father’s honour 
comes “before baubles, I spurn such trifles 
when the@royland estateshangin the balance.” 

‘“'Pwiee, Esme, the Creyland diamonds have 
come to Warren’s resene, but the most price- 
Jess jewel is yourself. Fool, fool, that-he is; 
why has he been so wilfully blind.” 

“You will dispose of-them for'me to-day, 
low won't you ?”’ she co#xes. 

“Yes, if you are determined, I mnst fain 
Oey. How much am fF to raise on them?” 

“What you can, twenty thousand if possible. 
A: soon as affairs! can be put straight your 
hole generosity shall'be repaid. It cost you 
ten thousand to redeem them the other day. 
Hoy can I ever thank you for all you have 
don, for me ?” 

__ “Tt was for your sake alone, Esme. It cut me 
‘0 the heart to see your jewels in the hands of 





money-brokers, so that the moment I hada 
windfall I détérmined to restore them to you. 
I cantiot express what pleasnre it gave me to 
write that letter and say I was enabled to do 
80, and now they have to be sacrificed again, 
It is too bad. Altogether Croyland is a spend- 
thrift,.a ——” 

“Spare him, dear brother, for the sake of 
his sufferings. Even you would pity the mental 
anguish he-was-enduring when I came away,”’ 
she says tremulously-and tearfully. 

Tt ‘is néedless'to ‘say she-gained her point, 
and before night-closes in she is on her 
way ‘to Lord Groyland with -the required 
money: 

“Nurse,” he ‘s#ys, quertlously, when ‘she 
enters the room, and‘in her low, geutle voice, 
which'she is careful'to assume, asks how he is, 
“J-aim ill now in mind, tortured: beyond all I 
can say. Why did you leave me ?' were you too 
in trouble? Margaret said something abent 
your being called'away.”’ 

“Yes; my lord, L was in very great :tronble.”’ 

‘«Is it-averted.? I mean is it conquered ?”’ 

“Yee, all is:rightnow. Ioam thankful to 
way.” 

Presently a letter-isbroughtiin by Margaret. 

«Fer me,” he «says, trembling violently, 
*sseme.-more bad mews; will you read: it, 
nurse? I' may:as wellknow:my fate‘ at once, 
‘suspense is worse tham knowledge.”’ 

ee read out @ few lines to the following 
effect -— 

“‘Dzan: Wannen;—I have heard of your dire 
misfortunes ‘and ‘have enclosed notes. for 

thousand «pounds to relieve you of 


your present liability and:distress. Some day 


you. may learn whovl:am; new I wish to 
wan 1 é subseribe myselfcas your trne loyal 


“Surely I must be dreaming,” he exclaims, 
in astonishment, ‘‘ L know no one in the world 
who would render me such a service. Are 
you sure the letter is: intended for me?” 

‘« Quite certain, also that -thereare twenty 
thousand pounds in. bank-notes. Feelthem, 
they are crispand genuine!” placing them in 
his‘hand. 

“T know not. whom, I.am indebted. to,’’ he 
says, tremulonsly; ‘ but.I pray that Heaven 
may reward their. goodness to me. They have 
saved me.from despair, my mother from 
probably her death. May all the blessings 
of, a divine Providenee.-bless- my unknown 
friend.” 

What temptation. comes.over her to say,— 

‘‘ Warren, I am the-friend, I, your despised 
wife, whom you: deemed worthless, who has 
nursed you back to life and light.” 


But she restrains herself, -for the time -has | 


not arrived for the-completion of her plot. 

The next morning Margaret is despatched to 
Croylands with all necessary instructions, and 
Warren is once more somewhat easier in his 
mind. He is seated in his favourite seat in 
the garden when a voice arrests his attention, 
and springing up he says,— 

‘““Who goes there? speak, I say.’’ Great 
beads of perspiration start,:to his brow, and 
his hands clench as if he were about to strike 
some bitter foe to the earth. 

“Tt is I, Oscar Viche, Lord Croyland!” says 
& Voice. é 

“Oh, why ! oh ! why am I afflicted with this 
accursed darkness? Where are you, come 
near me; let me be assured it is the man who 
foiled me when I thought the truth was within 
my grasp,” and as he speaks, he holds out his 
hands in a piteous, groping fashion, while his 
face flushes and pales in turns with conflicting 
emotion. 

‘© My visit is to effect that very purpose. You 
want the truth, you shall have it. It is a duty 
I owe to your wife, and has brought me many | 
miles to reveal.” 

‘How did you know where to find me?” 
demands Warren. 

“T went to Croylands, and was told you 
were staying here.” 

‘““Oh! this eterrial darkness,” he groans; | 
“to think Iam at your mercy when you should ; 
be at mine—you, who perhaps will confess 


something so; horrible that my very soul wilt 
cry out for revenge.” seu ~ 

‘You are only torturing yourself needlessly, 
my lord,” returns Viche, quietly ;.‘' my ex- 
planation to you may not beso black as you 
seem to fancy. It is a thousand pities you take 
things for granted from mere suspicion.” 

“ Was it mere-suspicion that I sayv you leave 
my wife, andsneak stealthily away? Howdo 
you account. for ithe letier I found, and them 
the bracelet, precious heirloom.of my family,, 
which. you dared to barter on a common gam- 
ing-table? Do you take me for a fool, or a 
dotard ?”’ -he says, ‘wrathfully. 

‘“‘T deny neither of your assertions. I freely 


yet I can explain all.to your satisfaetion, even 
if you were the veritable Moor himself,’ 
Aharsh, mirthless, deriding laugh, escapes 
Lord, Croyland. o . 
‘Why, then, did you snoak‘off likea coward 
fron» Monaco?” ; 
“I had my reasons then, they are changed 
now, Death hasstepped in, and with it an 


who has. jived with a fearful stegma, oyer- 
hanging her, raised. by your, insane jealousy 
and my burning thirst for revenge. Remember 
we'Spaniandsnever fergivean injury ; it grows 
with, ona, growth, increases with our strength.” 

“What has your national vice to do wiglatic 
subject?,”’ z 

‘Everything, my Jord, as you will know if 
you listen patiently just.a few: minutes. It is 
ten ‘years ‘ago now since the events took place 
that Iam aboutto relate. Captain Dormam 
put-his ship in to.-Cadiz, and remainedin: oar 
sunay land, ‘accompanied by his wife and 
levely daughter, who was then half-child, 
half-woman, a maiden so sweet.in- her budding 
beauty that she drove many of us impetuous 
sons ofthe Seuth wid. I was-one of the 
unfortunates whofell ander her'spell.”’ 

“You loved her—she reciprocated your pas- 
sion?” gasps Warren, furiously. 

‘“«I only-wish sueh had been the case, much 
evil might have been averted. Esme Dorman 
ridiculed, spurned my passion, laughed at it as 
if'it were sport-toftrample-on a heart.” 

“Phen she nevetyielded to your supplica- 
tions?” puts in Lord Croyland, excitedly. 

‘“Heaven knows whether I might not have 
prevailed at'last-—that I-cannot say; but a 
herrible-catastrophe occurred, one that dashed 
all hope from my heart, and made me almost 
hate the name of Dorman, Esme’s mother 
was @ woman of my own race, a Spaniard, 
anda most violent, jealous ‘nature, suspicious 
of-every pretty woman who dared even to 
smile at her Saxon husband, whom she loved 
with a fierce, tigerish love that at times be- 
came a misery to him. I-had a very beautiful 
sister, and’ she, wnfortunately, conceived a 
liking for the brave débonnaire sailor. He 
admired lier as any man does a pretty woman 
who shows a penchant for his society. He was 
fond of musio, and tégether they would sing 
and chat while I was trying.to win a smile 


suddenly stopped by the frenzied jealousy of 
Mrs. Dorman, who accused my sister of 
robbing her of the affection of her husband. 
Recriminations were hurled freely on both 
sides; for my sister was fiery too ; besides, she 
poor girl, was innocent if imprudent, and in « 
spixit of rivalry and defiance still persisted in 
seeking the captain’s society. But she never 
dreamt the nature she had to cope with, and 
one fatal day she fell a victim to her own rash- 
ness.”’ 

“What mean you?” cries Warrren, 
thoroughly roused now to fever pitch. 

‘That Esme’s mother, in a fit of jealous 
rage, murdered my sister ! ”’ 


(To be continued.) 











Lirr’s harmony must have its discords ; but 
as in music pathos is tempered into pleasure 
by the pervading spirit of beauty, so are ald 
life’s sounds tempered by love. 
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THE 


MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


—)— 
CHAPTER L.—(continued.) 


Ir is two years and eight months later, and 
the May sunshine is falling on Lynwood Hall 
—on its “terraced walks, its blossoming trees, 
its velvet smooth lawns, and on its young 
mistress, who is seated on a rustic bench, 
under the shadow of a huge walnut tree, 
watching her little son Ralph, as he plays at 
her feet. 

These two years have changed Adrienne. In 
the place of the sweet, laughing girl, there is 
the gentle, thoughtful woman, lovely as of 
yore, but with something in her face that it 
formerly lacked—something that motherhood 
has brought. 

Many changes have taken place at Lynwood, 
too, since the night when its master was 
seized with the second stroke of paralysis, 
from whose effects he never thoroughly re- 
covered. He lost the use of his limbs, and 
had to be wheeled about in a chair, constructed 
on purpose, but his faculties remained as clear 
as ever, and, thanks to the devotion of his 
wife, he was hardly permitted to remember his 
infirmity. 

Her tenderness never faltered, her care 
never tired, and with an absolute self-negation 
she gave herself up entirely to the task of 
making life as bright for him as it could be 
made. 

By-and-by the joy bells rang out merrily 
in honour of the birth of an heir to Lynwood, 
and Sir Ralph, as his son was lifted up for him 
to kiss, murmured,— 

‘** Now I can die in peace! ”’ 

But the summons had not come for him yet, 
and he lingered on into the summer time, and 
when autumn leaves were falling passed peace- 
fully away, his head pillowed on his wife’s 
bosom, and her name the last sound that 
escaped his lips. 

And so Adrienne was left mistress of Lyn- 
wood until her son, the baby Sir Ralph, 
should grow up, and inherit his father’s 
estates. 

Changes have also befallen the other cha- 
racters whose history we have followed for so 
long; and in order to explain them we must 
go back to the date of Nathalie Egerton’s 
release from prison. 

There was no difficulty in proving her entire 
innocence of Farquhar’s death, and so she was 
released, while Joyce Weston was committed 
to take her trial for wilful murder, and at the 
next assizes was found guilty, and condemned 
to death, but with a recommendation to mercy, 
on account of the ill-treatment she had re- 
ceived at the hands of the banker. 

Nathalie Egerton interested herself strongly 
on behalf of the unhappy woman, and partly 
through her instrumentality the capital sen- 
tence was remitted to one of penal servitude for 
twenty years. 

Joyce received the intelligence of her respite 
with the same stolid indifference with which she 
had listened to the judge, when, assuming the 
black cap, he had sentenced her to be hung, 
but she was a little moved when she heard of 
Nathalie’s exertions, and said, slowly,— 

“I think she is a good woman, and I hope 
she will be happy.” 

The hope was destined to be fulfilled, for no 
girl in England could have looked and felt 
more radiant than beautiful Nathalie, as she 
stood before the altar in bridal robes, crowned 
with orange blossoms, and gazing up at the 
man at her side, with perfect love shining in 
her luminous eyes as they met his. 

And Cleveland swore to himself that never 
should word or act of his dim the brightness 
of that devotion—an oath easy enough of ful- 
filment, for their love had been purified in the 
“cleansing fires” of affliction, and had come 
out all the nobler and deeper for the test. 

No one had attempted to saya word against 
their marriage, and all Mr. Egerton's dreams 





of a “grand match” for his daughter were 
effectually swept away by the lesson Far- 
quhar’s death had taught him. Besides, 
Nathalie herself was an heiress now, for she 
would have part of the money Lionel had 
discovered in the subterranean passage, and 
therefore there was no necessity for her having 
a rich husband. 

Lionel only waited for the consummation of 
his sister’s marriage, and then bade “ good-bye”’ 
to King’s Dene, and joined an exploring party 
to the depths of Africa, where he distinguished 
himself by his intrepid daring, and a reckless 
disregard of danger that almost amounted to 
foolhardiness. He had intended staying there 
for some years, but illness forced him to return 
to Europe, and being so near home he had 
come on to King’s Dene, where Nathalie and 
her husband were staying on a visit to the 
Squire. 

It was of him Adrienne was thinking as she 
sat under the tremulous shadows of the leaves 
and watched her boy. He had not been to see 
her yet, and she was wondering whether he 
was much altered, and whether he would be 
the same kind friend he had been in the past. 

Suddenly she started up from her seat, for 
she saw him coming across the lawn—browner 
than of old, in spite of his recent illness, but 
with the same easy grace in his carriage, the 
same bold, fearless eyes and noble mien that 
had made her christen him ‘‘ Lancelot.” 

He took her hand and held it, and for a 
moment neither spoke, but the hearts of both 
were stirred with an emotion to which they 
had long been strangers ; and while Adrienne’s 
eyes were full of tears his lips trembled so 
greatly that he put up his hand to hide them. 

“You are glad to see me?” he said, at 
length. 

“Very, very glad—how glad I can hardly 
tell you.” 

Then his eyes fell on thechild, and he picked 
him up in his arms and kissed him. 

“ This is your little son ?” 

“Yes. Is he not a noble boy?” with 
maternal love shining in her eyes, and i 
itself felt in the tones of her voice. 

He acquiesced, and at that moment the 
nurse came to take the little heir away, and 
Adrienne and Lionel were left alone. 

“Are you glad to get back home again?” 
she asked, playing with a flower in the old 
way he remembered so well. 

‘For some reasons I am very glad. I was 
gla ie see my father and Nathalie——” 

** Does not she look well ?” interrupting. 

‘Yes. I believe she is very happy, and her 
husband is getting on splendidly in his pro- 
fession. He will be an R.A. before long, I 
expect. You did not let me complete my fast 
sentence,” he added; “I was going to say I 
was glad to see you.” 

A faint flush drifted into her cheek. 

“Then you had not forgotten me amongst 
all the fresh scenes you have visited ?” 

“Fergotten you! No. I could as soon for- 
get my own identity. ‘ You have been an ever- 
present memory that has haunted me sleeping 
or waking. You believe me, Adrienne? ” 

**Oh! yes,” she said, quickly ; ‘I could not 
doubt anything you told me.” 

**And you have thought of me occasion- 
ally?” 

‘Very, very often.” 

He took her hand and held it in spite of the 
slight effort she made to draw it away. 

** While I have been abroad—at least for the 
last twelve months—I have been haunted by 
the vision of a possibility so sweet that it 
seemed to me too good ever to be realised,” 
he went on, his voice very low and earnest. 

‘I could not do anything, or say anything 
without thinking of it, although, at first, I 
tried to resist it; but when an opportunity 
occurred for coming home I embraced it very 
eagerly on the plea of illness, for I resolved to 
put my fate to the touch, and consummate 
either my happiness or my misery. Adrienne, 
can you guess what I mean?” 

She did no’ reply, but the sensitive colour 


was flying backwards and forwards in her 
face, and her hand trembled in his. 

“Tt is, that I love you—have loved you for 
years. Yes, even when it was a sin to do go, 
and it was for that reason I went away, think. 
ing I might never see you again. But it is no 
sin now; and do you know, Adrienne, I think 
Sir Ralph himself, if he could speak, would 
tell me to try and win you, for he placed your 
yy above every other consideration, 
oe I know I could secure it if you were my 
wife.”’ 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly; ‘ before he 
died he told me that it was his wish I should 
marry again, and he said he would rather you 
were my husband than any other man.” 

“ ap you,” cried Lionel, “what do you 
sa ” 

She turned her lovely eyes full upon him. 

“TI think I must have loved you always,” 
she replied, simply. ‘I did not w it then, 
but it seems to me now that I had grown to 
look upon you as the best part of my life.” 

And Lionel took her in his arms and pressed 
his first kiss on her lips. 

- e - e e 

Our story has drawn to a close. Of the 
other characters there is little to tell. Isabel 
Farquhar is still unmarried, but leads a biil- 
liant society life in London, where she is much 
admired, and féted, and and has 
every opportunity of making a s id match 
when it pleases her to resign her liberty, which, 
she declares, she has no intention of doing. 

Otho Lynwood is somewhere on the Con. 
tinent—a needy adventurer, who trades on his 
good looks and the traditions of his name, but 
every day he falls lower and lower in the social 
scale, and Adrienne, is, indeed, amply avenged 
for the wrong he would have done her. 

Lucy Weston finally married her cousin Joe, 
and they have adopted Joyce's child as their 
own. They are very happy in their humble 
way, the one cloud on the horizon being the 
remembrance of her who wasonce the pride and 
beauty of the family, but who is now working 
out her sentence, and, let us hope, repenting 
her sins. 

That Otho was answerable for closing the 
door of the subterranean eens was never 
positively known, although Lionel’s suspicions 
were naturally strengthened by the events fol- 
lowing his release. However, he never men- 
tioned them to anyone but Adrienne, and the 
matter is still spoken of in W——shire as 
being shrouded in obscurity. 

Of the happiness of Adrienne, and Lionel, 
and Nathalie, and her artist-husband it is 
unn tos 

The ten lateatiive in London, where Hugh 
works hard, and is inspired to great achieve- 
ments by his beautiful wife, who is very 
ambitious on his behalf, and has never re- 
gretted the day on which she laid down the 
name for the sake of whose honour she risked 
so much, 

Adrienne prefers living in the country, and 
only going to town occasionally ; and Lionel 
finds his time pretty well taken up with the 
responsibilities of his position as one of the 
pan gentlemen in the county; for the 
Squire, now that all the mortgages are paid 
off, is quite content to leave the management 
of King’s Dene in his hands; and besides this 
he has to look after the Lynwood property on 
behalf of the young heir, now grown into 4 
fine boy, dividing his mother’s love with a tiny 
baby sister, who has just arrived. 

They spend part of the year at King’s Dene 
and the other part at the Hall, for until her 
boy comes of age Adrienne is ‘ Mistress of 
Lynwood.” 

And so we leave them, happy with the hap 
piness of — 

“A perfect love in a perfect life.” 
[THE END.]} 








Tue rose has its thorns; and beauty is 
never found without one or more. They pay 





be blunted at the points, but cannot be exir- 
patel without killing the tree. 
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THE RIGHT TO LOCK THE 
DOOR. 





I sxp me of a joy that seemed 
Supremely sweet and good, 

When I had reached the border-land 
Of early womanhood, 

A place was given to me where 
I might my treasures store— 

A closet ample for my needs, 
With a lock upon the door. 


I hung my clothes upon the pegs, 
And spread out on each shelf 

My books and boxes here and there, 
As it might please myself. 

It was @ nice, convenient nook 
From ceiling down to floor ; 

But the nicest thing about it was 
The lock upon the door. 


For, I confess, that brother Jack 
And sister Angeline 
Were not particular to keep 
The-law of ‘‘ mine and thine,” 
And oft would rummage through the 
shelves, 
And hidden nooks explore, 
Alas! alas! if there had been 
No lock upon the door. 


With what content I used to stow 
My pretty things away, 

And then return to look at them 
A dozen times a day ! 

No other corner of the house 
Was half so dear to me 

As this convenient cabinet 
For which I held the key. 


Oh, the delight of ownership! 
Oh, the ecstatic joy 

That fills the cup of happiness 
For évery girl and boy, 

When some dominion they obtain, 
A den, if nothing more, 

To call their own, and claim alone 
The right to lock the door! 








CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


oleae 
CHAPTER IV. 


Lorp anp Lapy Norman were delighted— 
nothing could have pleased them better than 
Hyacinth’s submission. They knew if she 
did not all that her simple assent had meant, 
henceforward no worry or anxiety would 
assail the Earl. He had John Carlyle’s word 
that so long as he lived he should be Norman 
of Normanhurst; his only child would be the 
richest lady in the county, and have a hus- 
band who fairly worshipped her. What more 
could her parents desire ? 

Ah! if they could only have-seen into the 
secret of the girlish heart! If they could only 
have followed Hyacinth upstairs after the 
“ good-nights ” had been exchanged, and she 
was free to seek solitude ! 

The poor girl entered her own room, closed 
the door, and threw herself on the bed with 
err of agony on her face pitiful to 

old. 


“Oh! my darling! my darling!” she 
moaned, ‘it was for your sake. Oh! Father 
in Heaven, if I have erred, pardon me; it was 
for his sake!” ; 

For whose? Not the soldier lover who lay 
sleeping beneath an African sun—not the 
noble father who had given her s0 little 
fatherly affection ! ~ For whose sake, then ? 

With one hand Hyacinth unfastened her 
dress, and taking hold of a slender gold chain, 
drew from its resting-place near her heart a 
locket containing a portrait and a lock of 
dark hair. She gazed on these memorials as 
one who could not gaze enough; she p 


*T do not forget thee!’’ she murmured. 
“Ah! Heaven! I never can forget thee! But 
I am in a sore strait, my darling! Sir 
John Carlyle is a generous man, and so I have 
promised to be his wife.’’ 

She shivered in the sweet September night 
—so wrapt was she in her own sad thoughts 
that she never heard a modest tap at the door. 
It was repeated, and again no answer came; 
then someone gently turned the handle and 
entered. It was Miss Johnson. She ex- 
claimed at seeing Hyacinthe still in her 
evening dress, the flowers yet in her soft hair,— 

‘* My dear,” she said, gently, ‘‘ is this wise 
or prudent? You will be ill again.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter ; nothing matters now.” 

“Hush, my dear, what can you mean? ”’ 

“ T have done it!” said Hyacinth, in her 
far-off weary voice, ‘‘I have doneit! I am 
going to be the wife of a millionaire. I shall 
be the richest lady in the county—and I am 
wretched.”’ 4 

The governess stooped and kissed her. Her 
very heart bled for Hyacinth, and yet she 
was glad of the news she had just heard. 

‘‘He is a warm-hearted man,’ she said, 
slowly. ‘I feel sure Sir John will make you 
happy.” : 

‘“‘T shall never be happy again.” 

Miss Johnson sighed. 

‘‘ Happier than you would be here, I should 
have ai my dear.” 

Hyacinth shuddered. 

“Tf I could only tell him,”’ she said, faintly. 
“‘If I could only tell him my miserable story, 
I should not mind so much; but to go to him 
with this burden at my heart—to have a 
secret I must hide for ever—it almost drives 
me mad.” 

“You must not tell him; the risk would be 
Hyacinth, be sensible; think 


“T do,” said the girl, plaintively. ‘I think 
of nothing else. I shall have the loveliest 
jewels in the county, the richest husband ; 
and yet doesn’t it seem strange, dear, I think 
of nothing but Sand’s End and the little 
cottage.” 

“« When are you to be married?” 

“Soon. I am sure from his manner Sir 
John will not brook delay. I dare say it will 
be—before Christmas.” 

There was nothing to be said; nothing 
could alter the facts. Hyacinth had promised 
to marry Sir John Carlyle, and there was no 
love for him in her heart. He was a very 
devoted lover. 

Early the next morning he arrived at Nor- 
manhurst. He was shown straight to the 
morning-room, where Hyacinth sat at work. 

He went up to her and took her in his arms, 
and she had much ado not to shudder as he 
pressed hot kisses on her brow and lips. 

‘“* My own at last!’’ he murmured. ‘“ Hya- 
cinth, do you know you have been very cruel 
to me?” 

«I did not mean to be.” 

“But you will make amends. You have 
kept me a long time waiting for my /ianceé. 
You will not keep me waiting for my wife ?”’ 
‘I don’t want to be married.” 

Sir John looked troubled. 

‘“« My dear girl,” he said, with just a touch 
of authority in his voice, ‘‘ you have promised 
to be my wife. I know you don’t love me; 
but I believe I can teach youto. I shall have 
a better chance of success when once you are 
my wife.” 

She looked at him with a strange shadow 
over her beautiful eyes. 

‘‘T wonder why you love me!”’ she said at 
last. ‘‘ You know absolutely nothing about 
me. You haveseen me three times. I might be 
the wickedest creature in the world for aught 
you know.” 

Sir John smiled. 

“TI am not afraid of makiug any alarming 
discoveries, Hyacinth. Now, my dear, be sen- 
sible, and let us fix our wedding-day.” 

“June is a nice time,” said Hyacinth, 
assentingly. ‘Shall we say in June?” 





the lips passionately to the pictured face. 


“Certainly not; you don’t suppose Iam 





going to wait all that time! This is Sep- 
tember. Let us say in two months’ time.” 

But Hyacinth refused. 

_ “Nothing would persuade me to be married 
in November,” she said, decidedly ; ‘ it is a, 
hateful month.” 

“October then. I shall be the gainer for 
your prejudice, since it will give you to me 
sooner.” 

Hyacinth protested; but her voice was 
overruled, and the twenty-eighth of October 
fixed for the day which should make her Lady 
Carlyle. ; 

“‘ Kight weeks !’’ commented Sir John. “ It 
seems a long time.’’ 

Hyacinth smiled. 

“Lady Norman will tell you it is ridicu- 
lously short; the dressmakers will be in 
despair.”’ 

‘“* Never mind the dressmakers. I shouldn’t 
mind if you came to me in one dress and no 
luggage, so that you came.” . 

He was sitting on the sofa at her side. 


Hyacinth wondered deeply whether he 


meant to spend all his leisure in staying at 
her home until they were married. ~ 

“But I suppose it is his right,” thought 
the girl, bitterly ; ‘‘ he is going to purchase me 
with a heavy price, and has as much claim 
to look at me as any other commodity bonght 
with his money.” ; 

‘*T want to know where I shall take you,’’ 
Sir John went on, fondly; “should you like 
to go abroad?” 

“Yes,” returned Hyacinth, quickly, “ very 
much.”’ 

‘* November is a good month for Paris. We 
might go there first, and then take a trip 
south, when the weather grows colder.” 

“Very well.’ 

‘*T wish you would talk,’ he said, discon- 
tentedly, ‘“‘and tell me something of your 
tastes. Hyacinth, you are not half as kind to 


me as you were that February evening long, 


ago when you were at The Elms.” 

To his surprise she blushed crimson. 

“T have often thought of that night and 
how kind you were to me.”’ . 

“Tt was love at first sight,’’ he answered. 
‘“‘T made up my mind then and there that you 
should be my wife.” 

‘* How is Mrs. Jackson ?” 

‘* Very well, and very anxious to welcome 
her new mistress. Hyacinth, I wish you 
could go over to The Elms; I should like you 
to choose your own rooms.” 

‘‘T daresay Lady Norman would bring me 
over to lunch some day if you invited us,”’ 
said Hyacinth. 

She was anxious to do what she could to 
please him, if only out of gratitude for his. 
great love—the love which was so heavy a 


burden to her because she could not return it.. 


“Do you think she would? I'll go and ask 
her.” 

The Countess agreed readily. She even 
suggested they should choose that very day for 
their expedition, provided Sir John though 
an unexpected invasion would not tax his 
housekeeper’s resources. 

Sir Jobn answered for Mrs. Jackson. The: 
brougham was ordered, and the party set off. 

“« How fond you are of black!” he said, as 
Hyacinth came down in a black velvet suit, a 
Gainsborough hat, and drooping feathers ; 
“one would think you were in mourning.” 

‘*T like black.” 


“It is too gloomy for you. Why, you are a. 


mere child, Hyacinth ; only eighteen!” 

She smiled a little sadly. 

‘‘ I dont feel like a child,” 

Lady Norman interposed,— 

“That is only because you have been ill; 
not but what you do look much older these 
last few months. Don’t you think so, Sir 
John?” 

Her lover looked at Hyacinth critically. 

“«T see no change, Lady Norman.”’ 

“That is no compliment to Hyacinth. She 
used to be nothing but a pale, awkward child, 
and really now she is worth looking at.” 

‘She always has,” retorted Sir John. 
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The drive was very pleasant. Hyacinth 
leant back -in the carriage and ‘thought of 
those weary walks across:the common she had 
taken all one winter. “Was it all adream ? 
‘Could those long, ‘weary tramps really ‘have 
happened? Had she, Hyacinth, really suf- 
fered an-egony which now seemed to her 
worse then death? 

“Tf I.could blot it all out,” she f rt, 
‘‘T might-be:happy yet, Sir John is so goed -to 
me. dfonlyany-heartwere:free! ‘I must love 
him in-4ime!” 

They were at the entrance to The Elmsnow. 
Two men-servants sbeod:in the hall ; one came 


forward to receive the visitors. Sir John | 


turned to the other. 

“Send Mrs. Jackson here at once to reqeive 
her future mistress.” 

The housekeeper hurried to the scene, her 
subordinates flodking ‘in her wake. Sir John 
gave his armto his betrothed. 

“This is my promised-wife,”“he said to-the 
old women, “kitty. ‘Jackson, I am sure 


= will wélcome*the future mistress of Phe 
lms.” 


The old woman .took the hand extended,to | 


her with great good will. 

“We are not quite-strangers, my lady,” she 
said, with great respect. ‘I mind well the 
night-when your tadyship came here -in the 
spow-storm.”’ 

Lady Norman’ lingered in the. grand -draw- 
ing-room. She had ro mind.to-join-in the 
thorough tour of the house on which-§ir 
John and Hyacinth had started. 

The Countess requested luncheon might: be 
at two, and that.someone should arouse her. a 
few minutes. beforehand. ‘Then-she sat down 
in 2 low jounging chair, and settled herself for 
a nap. 

The other two wandered threugh the hand- 
some -reception-rooms, the guest chambers, 
the stately corridors, slowly and abstractedly. 
Sir John was thinking of the time.when .they 
would be brightened by-Hyacinth’s presence ; 
and she was.dreaming of the happiness that 
might have been hers.had she.loved- him—had 
no terrible seeret stood between.them. 


At last they came back to.tho- grand hall, | 
and, a little uncertainty, ‘a little diffidently, | 
Hyacinth pointed to-a.smalldoor. | 

“Ys not that Mrs. Jackson’s room ?’’ she | 
asked, “where she took me.that dreadful , 


night ?” 


** Where I carried. you,” corrected-Sirdohn, 
opening the door, and leading.ber in. ‘‘i¥es ; 


how this brings that night back ‘to me,'Hya- | 


cinth! You were covered with snow ; I could 
see nothing of you; Lthought-at first youwere 
dead. How little I thought as I carried you 
up the avenue ‘that Iwas -bringing my wife 
home inemy arms!” 

She looked at him wistfully. They were 


sitting side by side on the very sofa where:he | 


had laid her first. 

*‘ T shall never forget-how good you were» to 
me,’ she whispered. 

« And I, too, shall never forget that night. 


Hyacinth, if I had lest:you»what-should I | 


have done?” 
‘* Lost me!” 


Ave; if youshad persisted in your refusal | 


—if another man hati »won your love !”’ 

A burning'blush dyed: her:cheek. Sir John 
went on. 

‘I can bear to marry you, knowing you 
have no love for me,‘because I feel in time I 
can win your heart ; ‘bat I-would never have 
shared that heart with another. I have one 
terrible fault, Hyacinth—I am passionately 
jealous. I could brook no rival; my wife 
must belong to me—to-me only !”’ 

He looked at her almost ‘fiercely. A con- 


fession she had been longing to make died | 


there upon her lips In after days how bit- 
terly she regretted not having made it ! 

‘I could almost be glad;” went on Sir 
John, ‘you had so little love and tenderness 
shown you in your childhood. You will be 
the more my own; I shall have your whole 
confidence |” 


“I will do my best,” said Hyacinth, faintly.}sacred:to the dead?—but there. was a look in 
“I will do all T-ean-te please you.” _)Sir John’s face told .berhe was not to be 
“ Only love met” answered. “ I-want)trifled with, and so,tremblingly, she did hi 
0 Byer Hyacinth ; nothing else in the} bidding. 
world will content me!” "} “What a frightened bird you are, Hys. 
Hyacinth answered nothing. How could jeinth 1” obeeesiee there dover, wien he ad ~ 
= pie ' . paid her gitt se interest. 
Sir nawent on. } y struck to announce Inncheon, Sj 
«“We will ‘have no -seerets, dear, arid ‘then Johu led Hyacinth tack 40 ee hn 
we are-sure of happiness. “Now, I -want to}where they found ‘the Countess looking a; 
talk to._you about our wedding. I -wish ‘it. t0} wideawake as though she-had not been engayai 
bea very-grand one. ‘L-watit-people to come }in dozing. r sabe 
from far and near to do horour te may beauti-| They went -into the dining-room together, 
ful bride, and I warit -to ask your dindness, |The repast did oredit to Sir John’s servants. 
Hyacinth, fortwo friends of -mine.”’ >}the viands -were. delicate, and- gogo with 
‘““Lwo friends of yours” @elighted there | skill; three men in Jiyery attended upon the 
was anything she cowld do ‘to please him.}party; and a ion of late autumn 
“Of course. Twill ask the Countess toinvite | flowers, arra in. glass vases, added not 
| them, and do«my*best for them to‘like-me:”” “jlittle to the char ppearance of the 
“They are not qite of your world,”’ait}table. Lady Rocman loses on With great 
Sir John, -simply. “Arnoldi Grant is an|approval. 
artist, and one of the best fellows’ Pknow?} ‘ You area very lucky girl,” she said to her 
He has not-long*been married. Ichave never | stepdaughter- when..aftermoan +tea, had been 
seen his wife, but‘I-know it was a long engage-| served them in a prefitiy 
ment, and they were devotedly attachetl t0| which Sir John_meant.tosrecome his wife's 
ewch other. “Phey-are about -as poor as-two } boudoir ; ‘ yourlexerseemste haye no-thouzht 
church -mice ; ‘bat I could -not-bear for -Grant} hut how-to. Ricoh men axe generally 
; not to be at my wedding, and I could har@ly}so near; but Sir John has assuredly generous 
| expect him toleave bis wife.” notions. He is,geing tofurnish-this room in 
‘Lady Norman will -write. “Do-they -live | blue satin for yeu,aad.drape the walls with 
| in ‘London? ‘Perhaps.we-might-eall some day.) real lace curtains ;4he feor isto be.polisied 
The Countess says she shall shave ‘to take me'and covered with Eastern rugs. The bou 
to town perpetually.” will be a.peréect gem when: it-is:conapleted 
‘© Dheiraddress isOswego-crescont;Camden-} ‘He is very generous!” 
squave—No.4, I think. Byaocisth, Texpect| ‘ Well, you jhave-turaed -out-anbeauty,” ai- 
their home is miserébly small and ‘poverty-| mitted the Countess;~‘+bat,@hea,.you can't 
stricken ; “bnt you will rementber’Grant‘ismy!owe his infatuation to .your.loeks, for he 
friend, and;:to my mind, friendship is a very’; always says he .f@ll..in.doxe wath you last 
sacred thing.” ‘) winter, and youavere nothing-bataraswkwaid 
‘sNery.” child then. Certainly sqwsyowsrillbe.a credii 
“Have you no friends? ”’ to him.” 
She shook her head. Hyacinth wentrhome with jher tired, weary 
“I don’t think I have a friend in theworld face and aching heart. ‘Her»tover eus «! 





octagon. apartment 


doir 








except Miss Johnson.”’ | generosity true ;,and her father was making 
‘thought you didn’t likether? ” | desperate efforts toxprowale:her with a. trous. 
«“ She hasbeen so 


good tome this'last year-” | seau suited to her! futunerfortumes ; but how 
Here Hyacinth’s eyes filledwithtears. “But little either of themguessedthe girls yearnin: 
| for her goodness I think I must have died,*I need ofsresidy;money! 
was so ill.” One single frve-pound nete was. all Hyacinth 
“So ill.as that!” and ‘his arm-was ‘thrown | had'in the world, and already she foresaw the 








| might be wafted away from*him, *‘andInever 
knew it!” 

“ T used to wish that I could die,” went orm 
| Hyacinth. ‘You see I was so tired and 
i‘ lonely! ” 
| You shall never be lonely again, my dar 
ling! “Hyacinth, in a few minutes we must 
go back to your stepmother; but first: Iowant 
you:to kiss:me.”’ 

Her eyes drooped. 

‘* You are ‘to be my wife,” he said, fondly ; 
‘surely youewill not refuse me one touch of 
| your lips ?” 

“I do not-think :I am fond: ofckissing,/Sir 
' John.” 

‘‘ You must make me an ‘exception to your 
| rule; and how much: longer are you going ‘to 
| callme Sir John,:Hyacinth?”’ 

‘“T don’t:know.”’ 

| ‘You must dropthe handle,dear.”’ 

‘T will try.” 

«And «the other matter?” bending ‘his 
| handsome*head. ‘Do you ‘know,’ Hyacinth, 
, Lam waiting for yourskiss ?”’ 

She hesitated. 

‘You do not dislike me?”’’:he said, *sud- 
denly. ‘‘ There is nothing about me distaste- 
ful to you?”’ 

** No—oh, no!”’ 

‘* Then.—” 

‘You said you wouldteach me tolove you,” 
she whispered. ‘dt will be ‘time exongh for 
kisses when Dhave learned that lesson.” 

Sir John laughed. 

‘No, it won’t; I am not» going to be de- 
' prived of all my zights. I «must shave the 
kisses now! The Jove ’’—there was.a strange 
break in his voice—‘*I must waitfor!’’ 

A surging flood of-recollections almost over- 
powered Hyacinth. Must she really. ido the 
’ thing, she who had ‘believed her lips were 








around her, as:-though even now hetfeared she! 


difficulties of -getting-more. 

Sir John was just the kind of man to load 
a Wife:with presents, to ‘let her have no wish 
ungratified, and yet leave her with no more 
money in her purse than the daily needs of 
her position required; and, unluckily, there 
was a cause for Hyacinth to want money 
which sbid fair to .grow heavier «year by 


me it only papa would «let se -order my 
troussean!”’ sthought tthe girl, -wistfully, “! 
would save<some of ‘the money, and have 
fewer things ;’ but ‘Lady Norman «will spend 
every pemy, she is so. bent on «making what 
she -calls “a -good appearance.’ Oh, dear! 
what {shall do? “Miss Johnson has a little 
money, I know,*but I can’t *bearto borrow of 
her. Besides, she willneed‘her«savings. | 
know-she islooking out foranother situation. 
How hard itseems at her:time of ‘life!’ 

Lady Hyacinth turned into: the:school-room 
with ‘her slow, weary step. She wanted to 
tell her old friend the story of herdays at The 
Rims, .but «she ‘stapvted »when .shé perceive. 
Miss Johnson, arrayed‘in the best ‘black s‘!k, 
which never-saw*the dight exeepting on}: 
festivals. 

The old maid had recklessly put on her 
point lace:edllarand ‘silver !bracelets—in fact, 
her wholesstock of -fimery,and ‘she looked so 
altogether jubilant that Hyacinth thought she 
must shave taken leave of ‘her senses, when 
these words fell'on her ear,— 

“My dear, I have;had a terrible shook!” 

Hyacinth ‘tried ‘to express ‘her sympathy, 
She :wondered vaguely if to array one’s self 
jin one’s!best- apparel was ‘the surest cure for 
‘a trouble. “Then she pamsed,and waited for 
an elucidation of *the:mystery. 

‘It was:'long in-coming. Miss Johnson once 

upset was very difficult to compose. 
{ “«T-declare I don’t know whether I am 
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standing on my head -, my ae !” began 
the r spinster, y- “This morning 
I 0 a down ‘as possible. I knew I should 
not be wanted here and that I was over old 
for getting another situation. I had calcu- 
lated if I could tive-on my savings, but I found 
I couldn’t. Lassure you, Hyacinth, I was at 
my last gasp. 

H kissed her. 

“ did you not tellme?” 

“ You had enough to trouble you. Besides, 
it’s allpast now, and I feel the most fortunate 
womanin the whole world.” 

“But you said:you had had a shock?” 

“I'm coming’ that, dear. It was just 
after @inner en to draw up ane oe 
vertisement, - it rather drowsyy andi 
was hardwork. I’d-only got to%#he first line, 
when James. came to say a gémtleman was 






waiting 40,000 me.”” 
“ Tinew it was.a mistake ; Eifélt quite 
of it, but he persisted, amd oi tandoon 


about sixty, with gold-rimmed: 6” 
ot) hedhed 1 eleoen. eaaibeuizy ~ 
want t was 
fairly eoesed. C 
_“To-see dear,” Johnson, 
todas $0 say xan oF aes 
‘‘ p@chadshe 2?” 
“ the: ‘had come to bre blow,” re- 
sumed Miss Johnson, y- “Myauncle, 
Hyacinth, the only relation I shad in the 


world, has @ied in the West Indies of yellow 
fever. eee elt — wry acti 

“How very i yaci -sym- 
pathetically. But then you know, Misi : 
son, you hadmever been there, so you can’t be 
really very much cut up.” 

“That’s what Mr. Mason said, Hyacinth; 
but when my poor uncle thought so much of 
me it seems hard-hearted to sit here happy 
and contented and enjoy what was his without 
2 regret that he’s dead and gone.” 

The words were.a revelation to Hyacinth. 

‘* Do you mean your uncle has left you any 
money ?.. Oh, Miss. Johnson, I hope so.” 

‘‘ Everything he had sin the world, my dear. 
Six hundred a-year Mr. Mason said it would 
bringin. Of course it’s nothing to Sir John’s 
fortane. Well, it.seems riches to me.” 

*Tem-se iy 

Only four words, but there. was a sterling 
ring oftruthin them which went to the other’s 
heart, 

“ Tcan’t realize-it yet, Hyacinth. I put on 
my -best. clothes. and sat down and tried to 
imagime anyself arich woman, but I’m only 
just got: te. believing I needn’t put in an ad- 
vertisement or look.out for another situation.” 

“Shall you stay here? Oh do, Miss John- 
son.” 

“JT don’t knew,” carefully. ‘There are 
some pretty-little, houses the other side of the 
common; I might be able to afford one of 
them. -1-want-to make a little home of my 
own and settle down.” 

“TI wish Icould- come with you.” 

The other‘shook her head. 

‘‘ You’ve got to-be a. great lady, my dear, 
end I’m-mnothing but a: plain old: maid.” 

‘‘ You have been.-the best and kindest of 
friends'to me. Oh Miss Johnson, what should 
1 have done -without you? ”’ 

“ There, there,” kissing the girl and stroking 
her soft hair, ‘‘it’s-little, though, I was able to 
do then, Hyacinth, I can.do more now.” 

“ More 2? ” 

‘You: would trust.what you prize with me,”’ 
seid Miss Jehnson, who was given to phrase 
her sentences rather vaguely. 

“ Seoner than with.anyone in the world.” 

“ Then. the thing.is-done. Your anxieties 
on that point are over. Tamrich now, You 
know I shall. not-need:payment. I'd do it for 
you gladky, Hyacinth, just for love.” 

The girl eoked up with,dreary eyes, 

“ But what would people say ?”’ 

Miss Johnson smiled faintly. 


‘show | “ “But how-can 1 tet you sacrifice yourself to} perfect fect | 
him in‘bere. A tall, handsome man, pme? Don’t you sss nd is net for weeks = er lot hed left hercalm and unraffled. 


}amonths; it may be years before I can lift the 


| Wished that ; as, you have ctentedon | 


quiet home ding. 
» iat PSir John Carlyle.” 


never was a pretty one. I’m not afraid of the 
gossip of idle tongues. Scandal might sting 
you to death, child, but it can’t hurt me.” 

** Are you sure?” 

“Certain. Besides, it will end so many 
difficulties. Yorkshire is so far off. How 
could get there? Why, it takes a day 
well for the journey.” 

7 burst into tegrs. 

“Tf Tohed kmown this yesterday !’’ she 
meee “if only the mews had come 


sooner ‘ 
The older woman smiled. 

“No, no, child,” shevi#aid, half sadly. 
teasly. life} gout be Setaaiomes cae 
ite; you 43 s 

= Banal Ks ; only 


in 
tet when 7 gl ened | 
and easy. ‘was 


burden off your shoulders.” 


London to-morrow, and we mean to call in 
Oswego-crescent.”” 

He looked at her gratefully. 

“Tt is good of you to remember my 
wishes.” 

Oswego-crescent proved very different from 
what Lady Hyacinth had imagined ; instead 
of the diminutive houses she had expected to 
see the Crescent ¢onsisted of a dozen family 
residences. Evidently the Grants lived in 
apartments. 

“TI wish*we had not come,” murmured the 
Countess, as she walked up the steps. ‘No 
one comme il faut ean live here.” 

The servant de Mrs. Grant was at 
thome, and ushered the ladies into a little 
parlour, neat and tasteful aseven they could 
wish ; a large tabbycat on the hearth- 
eens # young sitting in a low chair by 


At least she looked # young girl. Her foar- 
years sat lightly on her brow—the 
freedom from care which had been 


‘We must introduce ourselves,” said the 
diy. “iam the Countess of 


aa my | elder lady, gran 


ness, fiercely, “and you know I am quite a 
Yrich ‘woman now. Six ‘hundred a year. 


‘yacinth 
would ‘have preferred a smaller income than wentestiile ot the 


over the county as Sir John’s wife; and mis- 
tress of ‘his princely wealth. 

‘“‘ T must stay till your wedding,” said Miss 
Johnson, presently. ‘The Countess herself 


travels, I 
Metis os 


"Hyacinth lp fain, 
‘Why should you not live here ?’’ she mur- 


mured. ‘There are cottages to spare the 
other side of the common ; there I could see 
you often.” 

‘* Would it be wise ?”’ 

“Wise!” 

‘You will belong: to your husband then. 
Don’t you think he would grudge your devotion 
toanold woman like me!” 

“No,” said Hyacinth, stoutly. “I don’t 
think Sir John is mean enough to grudge my 
affection for an old friend.”’ 

‘It would not be wise,” repeated Miss John- 
son. “Hyacinth, you are so young you 
could not keep a constant command over your- 
self, an incessantguard over your words and 
acts, my darling. Either the struggle would 
wear you out, or you would betray our secret.” 

“I would be so careful.” 

The other shook her head. 

‘¢ Besides,’ she murmured, ‘‘we do not 
know how things may turn out; there might 
be a silent witness stronger than word or deed 
of yours to rise up and betray you.” 

Hyacinth groaned. 

‘You are upset,” she said at last. ‘I yield, 
only it would have made me happy. I think 
I could have borne anything if IT had known 
that you were there almost at-my ‘threshold.”’ 

The pronoun you might be used in speaking 
to one person or a hundred. Hyacinth did not 
expect a hundred persons -to reside in Miss 
Johnson’s cottage, but just as certainly she 
did not include only the kind old maid in that 
simple word “‘you.”’ 

* You will tell papa,” said Hyacinth, slowly ; 
“he will be pledsed to hear of your good 
fortune.” 

But Miss Johnson ‘shook her head. 

“Tt will be “better not, Hyacinth; there 
would be too many questions. Wait until I 
am away from Normanhurst; then I will 
write to my lady.” 

It was a very busy time that followed. Sir 
John Carlyle complained bitterly that he could 
never have his darling to himself—between 
dressmakers and milliners her time was en- 
tirely taken ‘up. 


, os 

Grant wondered ‘what in the world 
had her a visit from such titled 
ladies. i i ; it-was -cha- 


at she never had any 
reserve or hesitation in speakirg of her mar- 
; . The Countess sometimes told her that 
if she had been engaged a dozen years she 
eould not have taken things more catmly. 

“We have come to invite you to my wed- 
Iam going to be married this month to 


Katy smiled. 

“Tam sure you will be happy,” she said, 
gently. “Sir John is one of my husband's 
greatest friends; Arnold says sometimes he 
owes to him all his prosperity. I have neverseen 
your fiancé, Lady Hyacinth, but I hear of him 
so often that I seem to know him well.’ 

“You must come to Normanhurst,’’ said 
the Countess, ‘‘and make Sir John’s acquaint- 
ance there.” 

“‘T should like very much, but-——”’ 

“T think I will leave Hyacinth to do her 
own pleading,” said Lady Norman. “I will 
drive on and come back for her in half-an- 
hour.”’ 

Left alone the happy young wife and the girl 
who contemplated a loveless marriage almost 
unconsciously drew their chairs nearer to- 
gether. Katy Grant was the first to speak. 

“It was very kind of you to come here, 
Lady Hyacinth, busy as you must be.”’ 

‘‘T wished to see you. Oh, Mrs. Grant, do 
come to Normanhurst. I want you so much 
to be at our wedding.” 

Katy hesitated. 

**T will be frank,” she said, simply. ‘Do 
you know that Arnold and I are two very 
foolish young people? I think our income 
would make you shrink at our audacity in 
getting martied at‘all.” 

“JT have heard you are not rich. But surely 
you believe I don’t measure people by their 
wealth ?” 

“Tt is not that, only we are not used to 
grand parties. I think I should be out of 
place, Lady Hyacinth, amid the -brilliant 
toilets of your guests.” 

Hyacinth smiled. 

“T will welcome you gladly just as youare.”’ 

‘No, I could do better than that. I could 
promise you not to appear in my chi blue 
serge.” 

«Do come,” whispered Hyacinth, nervously 
toying with the fringe of her mantle. ‘irs. 
Grant, do you know the only request Sir John 
has ever made to me was that I would per- 
suade you to be present at our wedding? ”’ 
again the fingers twitched nervously at the 
handsome fringe. ‘He is too good and 
generous to me, and I can do so little for him. 
Do not make me fail in this the one thing he 





“You will have plenty of me by-and-by,” 





“I’m an old woman now, Hyacinth, and I 


said Hyacinth, smiling. ‘We are going to 


has asked me.” 
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[you ARE TO BE MY WIFE,” HE SAID, FONDLY. 


Katy was touched. She was, as she had 
frankly said, poor, and Hyacinth would be a 
millionaire’s wife; but there was that in the 
girl’s face which made the happy little matron 
feel that her own lot was instinctively the fairer 
of the two. 

‘“* We will come if it be in any way possible, 
Lady Hyacinth,” she said, gently. ‘I assure 
you Arnold has no common affection for Sir 
John—we both shall rejoice at his happiness.” 

Hyacinth blushed crimson. 

7 You ought to wish he had found a better 
wife.” 

‘‘No. I would rather believe he had been 
fortunate in his choice. Have you been en- 
gaged long, Lady Hyacinth?” 

‘** Five weeks.”’ 

‘*And you are to be married on the twenty- 
eighth ?” 

“Yes. It is a very short engagement, but 
Sir John is impatient.” 

‘* And you give way to him?” 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ said Hyacinth, with a strange sigh. 
‘« There is no advantage in delay.”’ 

““Do not speak so sadly of what ought to 
make the happiness of your life.” 

*‘Don’t be shocked,” pleaded Hyacinth, 
gently. ‘ But I would rather tell you myself 
than that you should find it out when you 
come to Normanhurst. You must not expect 
to find us a very romantic pair. I ama cold 
disposition ; I don’t think I believe in love, 
and—and that sort sort of thing.” 

‘*My dear! You cannot mean it?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Hyacinth. ‘‘ Ithink love brings 
more pain than happiness. I think it is a 
pity people cannot be satisfied with quiet 
esteem and liking.”’ 

‘* You are too young to speak like this.” 

‘“‘Tam nearly nineteen, bnt I seem to have 
lived much longer, and I am so tired.” 

Katy stoo and kissed her. She really 
could not help the caress—she forgot it was 
given to a perfect stranger. 

“My dear, my dear, you must not talk so 


, ——S— <. 


— 








sadly, and within a fortnight of your wedding, 
too. What would Sir John say?” 

‘**T don’t know.” 

But she blushed so much that, in very pity 
for her hot cheeks, Mrs. Grant had to choose 
another subject than the baronet’s sentiments. 

“Do you like London, Lady Hyacinth ?” 

“T know very little of it. Do you live 
here?” 

‘“ Yes; but we shall not be in these apart- 
ments much longer. We are looking out for 
a house of our own—a little place we can call 
home.” 

‘“« How nice!” 

“My husband is an artist, and requires a 
studio. This makes our search a little diffi- 
cult. Iam sure when Arnold sees you, Lady 
Hyacinth, he will beg a favour at your hands.” 

“ A favour!” 

“ He will ask to paint your picture. You 
canndt think the rapture a beautiful face is 
to him.” 

“And you think mine peautiful ?”’ 

‘Can you ask me?” 

Hyacinth sighed. 

“A year ago I was a little ugly child. I 
used to long for beauty more than anything 
else in the world.” 

“ You have it now.” 

The door opened, and Mr. Grant appeared 
fora moment. He stood spell-bound. Never 
in his life had he seen a lovelier vision than 
the fair girl who stood talking to his wife, 
and he felt that they did not meet for the 
first time. Somewhere or other he had seen 
that face before—he had stored in his memory 
its fac-simile, only less beautiful. 

(To be continued.) 





Our Servants.—The lot of servants, as a 
rule, isa hard one. Girls coming from poor 
and undisciplined homes, beginning work low 
down in the scale of drudgery, grow to women 
through circumstances, scenes, and signs from 
which we would guard our own children. 






































“SURELY YOU WILL NOT REFUSE ME ONE TOUCH OF YOUR LiIPs?’’] 


These are the girls grown into women, from 
whom we expect more virtue than from our 
friends, more than from ourselves. We should 
find it highly disagreeable to live under the 
same roof with most of the very good friends 
on our visiting list, and we fancy we should 
often find them devoid of the patience and 
courtesy we expect of our servants. Think of 
one of your own daughters in the same position. 
Is it not then that you watch her most care- 
fully, guard her most anxiously from the 
undesirable companions, make daily allow- 
ances for the whims {and vagaries of a half 
formed character? Yet, if our boasted ante- 
cedents are worth half what we prize them at, 
your daughter is far more able to guide herself 
than your servant. When we think of the 
folly and presumption, the want of sense of 
fitness, not to s of the silly school-girl 
tricks that stand in the record of our own 
teens, we should surely lay our mouths in the 
dust before we speak so harshly of these un- 
cared for children. Treat your servants as 
you would wish your daughter to be treated by 
the woman under whose care she was placed, 
and we do not think we should any longer 
bandy our domestic rules toand fro. Do your 
daughters divide their time between fine 
clothes and future husbands? Then it is 
equally desirable for Fogo servants. There is 
nothing in this world so difficult, requiring 
more tact and patience, more often futile in 
the end, than the endeavour to inspire confi- 
dence in one who has repeatedly been deceived, 
or who has grown up with his hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against.him ; 
but it is none the less worth doing because of 
that. Only to obtain confidence it must be 
merited ; and to lead others to the unselfish 
pamper of duty it is necessary to walk a 
ong way ahead. 

Ir is good to be unselfish and generous ; but 
don’t carry that too far. It will not do to give 
yourself to be melted down for the benefit of 
the tallow trade; you must know where to 


find yourself. 
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[‘‘ PERHAPS YOU WILL FIND IT THE LESS HARD 0 FORGIVE THE WRONG, BECAUSE I AM A DYING WOMAN! ’’] 


NOVELETE.] 
THE 


ARCHITECT’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Waar a fool I am!” says Mr. Garnet, 
striding to and fro. . 

‘““Have you only just discovered that, 

apa ?’’ questions a young lady demurely, as 
she looks up from her occupation of sharpen- 
ing pencils. 

Fora moment he regards her with pretended 
disfavour, then the line of his mouth bends, 
and the smile flashes from lips to eyes. 

““You’re a very irreverent young woman, 
Poppy; with all your mother’s tutoring you 
should be the reverse of what you are.” 

“I should not be nearly as pleasant if I 
were,” answers the girl, saucily, “and in 
your heart of hearts you like me best as I am. 
But what makes you feel your folly so 
particularly this morning ? ” 

‘“When I was upat Landor’s last spring he 
told me his boy had a fancy for my profession, 
and asked as a special favour if I would 
receive him as pupil if he continued in the 
same mind. Well, I said yes, thinking nothing 
would come of it, and now Landor is off to 
Barbadoes, and has written me that the 
youngster is on his way to us.” 

“That is an extremely casual way of pro- 
ceeding,” says Poppy, puckering her pretty 
brow into the semblance of a frown ; “‘ what 
takes Mr. Landor to Bardadoes ?”’ 

‘Business. If he transacts it to the satis- 
faction of the firm he will be made partner on 
his return ; he’s a lucky fellow.” 

‘How old is Edward, and what sort of 
creature is he?” 

‘“‘ Seventeen, and as raw a specimen of youth 
as you can imagine.” 

She makes an absurd little grimace, 
‘Poor mamm:i,” she murmurs reflectively. 





and after a pause, ‘‘ poor Edward,’ then laughs. 
«« What time is this young savage to arrive ?” 

“Twelve-thirty ; will you tell your mother 
to have his room ready. I am going into the 
town now, and have no time to waste. I 
suppose I shall have to meet the boy, too, and 
bring him on here,’’ and so saying he goes out, 
and Poppy hastens to inform her mother of 
the new arrival. 

Mrs. Garnet is not pleased, but as this is 
her normal condition, nobody pays any 
attention toit, Sheisa tall, thin woman, with 
pale face and a general appearance of langour, 
which contrasts vividly with her daughter’s 
bright prettiness. Having delivered her 
message, the latter hastens away to a long, 
lofty room, where are three or four high stools 
and desks, a quantity of papers, compasses 
and other articles pertaining to the profession 
of architecture. 

Miss Poppy mounts one of these stools, 
looking very sober and business-like, but she 
does not attempt to work, only sits looking out 
of the window, with great, serious brown 
eyes, and reflective face. She makes a dainty 
patch of colour in the long bare room, and 
her prettiness is of that warm, bright order 
which almost invariably reminds one of a 
summer morning. 

Her face is small and oval, and surrounded 
by thick, short curls. It is one of Poppy’s 
grievances that her hair is like a boy’s, for 
length and crispness ; her brows are dark and 
straight, and her complexion pale olive, with 
a crimson glow in the pretty cheeks. For the 
rest, her figure is daintily round, her hands 
and feet small; but the former are strong 
and steady, despite their slimness and seeming 
fragility. 

The young ladies of Drewminster regard 
Poppy enviously, and say unpleasant little 
things about her, partly because she is so 
pretty, but especially because she has so many 
admirers, and openly prefers the society of 
men to that of her own sex, 





Mr. Garnet has educated his daughter on a 
plan of his own, much to his wife’s disgust. 
He has taught her from the storeof his own 
knowledge; she has learned Latin and music, 
drawing, and a host of things not usually 
comprised in a girl’s education, but he had 
flatly declined to allow her toattend the danc- 
ing school. 

Still she has contrived to learn something 
of that art too from her father’s pupils, most 
of whom lived in the town ; she has grown up, 
frank and unaffected, a little inclined to 
coquetry, but sensible and industrious, in her 
own particular branch of work. Her father 
calls her his right hand and declares that many 
of his best plans are worked up from her 
ideas, 

At present he has three pupils, one of them 
a boarder, whose articles will expire in six 
months’ time. He is called Felix Eyre, and 
is a great favourite with all ; three months ago 
there had been another pupil, a gentleman by 
birth and fortune, who meeting, and being 
attracted by, Mr. Garnet had proposed to 
spend six months with him, saying he had 
a natural taste for architecture, and wanted 
some employment to fill his otherwise idle 
days until his friends returned to England. 
He has just left Cambridge, where he had 
taken a good degree, but as he had embraced no 
profession, time passed heavily with him. 


Mr. Garnet willingly agreed to Herbert 
Rithdale’s proposal, a | he became an inmate 
of Gloucester House; but when little more 
than three months had passed he suddenly 
resolved to quit Drewminster, and went away 
with scarcely a good-bye to any of his daily 
associates. It is of this man Poppy thinks as 
she sits before the open window; she wonders 
dreamily why he had left them so suddenly, if 
he had any cause for anger against them, and 
in the midst of her musings a young man 
enters. 

“Dreaming, Poppy ?”’ he questions, loiter- 
ing at her desk. 
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** Yes, and I should be working, but 1 feel 
unaccountably indolent this morning. Oh, 
Felix,have you heard the news?” 

“hat mews? Has Rithdale ¢nrned up 
again?” 

“Zio!” 

“Ave you meditating weme fresh extra- 
vaganee in the way of dress? Have you 
come into a fortune ? ” 

‘Don’t be absurd swans Deverextravagant ? | 
and who would leaveme fortune? No, my 
child; there is a new pupiheoming'to-day—a 
boarder; too! Why,ihow youseow!,”’ q 

“Do you suppose T torget how the 
Rithdale enn How he 


t 
of books, flowers, all that bho knew 


would interest as none of yourold friends. 
boaters.” = 


could? I hate 

Poppy smiles. 

‘* Poor is @ jealous 7" Then more 
gravely, “ut, it isn’t like you to abuse 
an inoffensive creatmre, and I:can't bear my 
friends spoken of as“ prigs.’ What a nasty 
word dtis.” 

‘*Priends!" breaks in the young man, “I 
should searcely call Herbert yo es 
friend. “You have never heard of ‘or 


him sinee he left Drewminster ; and if you [ 


per ~ an tide for ocataniaall 
gs your whole r y 
joutiercent-then enstiiag ihenihe I’m sure 
he paid you greatest court ; perhaps he was 


afraid Mr. Garnet-would call him to ie 


and so left hurriedly, and before mutters 
gone too far.” j 

Poppy’s eyes flesh. , 

‘‘ You are talking very foolishly, Pelix. My 
father is perfectly aware I am not so stupidt4 
as to construe any man’s courtesy into ‘dove- ’ 
making.’ Mr. Rithdale was a very pleasant 
companion (which sometimes you -are not, 
instance this morning) ; he-taught me very 
much, and I am not ungrateful.” 

“T beg your pardon, Poppy. IT onght to be 
ashamed of myself; but—but if I knew any 
man trifled with you I would make him 
rogret his baseness to:the dey of his death.” 

The girl is touched; her pretty, -piquante 
face softens, herlarge.eyes shine -with some 
sudden emotion, and.shelays her little hand 
in his with a confiding. gesture, - 

‘You are very good.te'me Felix, although 
I tease and snub you often.” A ripple.of fun 
passes over her face as she adds, “ You need 
not fear the new boarder ; heis only seventeen, 
and, aceording to papa, the most. awkward 
youth in existence.” 

Then she draws her hand from his and 
turns toher work ; he, too, seats- himself at his 
desk, and they labour on silently until the 
door is flung open, and two youths enter 
boisterously. Each bows ceremoniously to the 
girl, who gives a staid acknowledgment of 
their greeting, and then they, too, take their 
places. 

Presently one looks up and says,— 

“Oh, Miss Poppy! His Serene Highness 
has condescended to visit Drewminster.” 

The girl Tifts her brows. 

‘To whom do you refer, Mr. White ?”’ 

“To Rithdale, of course; he scarcely 
acknowledged me.”’ 

“Did you expect he would?” questions 
Felix. 

“Scarcely, when I saw who his companion 
was—such .a lovely girl! I declare I quite 
envied him.” 

Poppy turns her faee'towards the youth. 

‘“Tell us about her; we are’ all anxious to 
hear,” she says, carelesély. 

Felix lifts his ‘head and looks at her. 

‘“She was very fair, with yellow-brown hair, 
taller thin you, Miss Poppy, and ‘she seemed 
pleased with and proud of her companion.” 

“What did she wear?” 

White bursts into a loud laugh. 

‘‘T knew that question would come. Well, 
she had on a seagreen affair, and it suited her 
beautifully ; but don’t ask me for details, they 
are a trifle beyond me.”’ 

‘So I suppose,” says Poppy, coolly ; “men 
are invariably stupid about such things.” 


“With one exception—Rithdale,” says the 
other youth. “I believe:he always knew what 
you wore, how many ribbons fluttered about 
yom gown, the very vv highly, oy 

“You are i very hi Fig 
girl remarks, i y 3“ he would be flattered 
to a here gee as & Swell eeoedll hte 

‘You’re not ‘very is morn- 

‘ing,’ White says; “ and you are going to take 
it outof.us.”’ 

‘Be laughs, as if he considers Poppy’s anger 
amusing oS. gin! too, and shakes ‘her 

curkyshead at \. 

“ arew very daring young man, and a 
wWery mean one too.” 

“Oh leh! explain yourself, Miss Poppy. In 

‘mJ mean?” 


“In advantage of ted 
to addwessme sodisrespsstfully as-you did just 
now.” 

There follows a chorus, for Mr. 
Garnet ig- probably mildest and most 


are quiet 


entreats— 
should always be 






wefuses to talk. 
is 





in ‘silence ‘the golden 


for the severe: Oh T 
should say, too, he hasbeen Gl; the looks like 
~~ 

“Pale and thin?’ questions Poppy- care- 
lessly, whilst her eyes wander to the street 
beyond the garden. 

*'That’s it; and as though he thought life a 
nuisance altegether.” 

“Poor Mr, Rithdale,” laughing, “he would 
admire your graphic description immensely. 
How antagonistic you two always were!” 

“Did he say he should cali at Gloucester 
House?” Felix asks, with ill-coneealed 
anxiety. “Oh! I forgot you said he only 
bowed.”’ 

‘Do you suppose he would leave sucha 
divinity for the sake-of your humble servant ? 
Rithdale isn’t.quite-suoh.a fool.” 

“He is alaaost sure-toeall here.”’ 

‘‘ Why, Felix ?’’ breaks in.Poppy with her 
laziest manner, “he -would searcely do 
that. Remember how anxious he wasto leave 
us.” 

‘‘ That-is what I can’t,understand, because 
the day previous to his going he told me he 
intended remaining three months longer.” 

‘“Men are curiously fickle -creatares,”’ 
remarks Poppy, sententiously; “oh! how I 
wish the morning,gone; or rather the whole 
day. I do hope to-morrow will be | fine ; I’m 
quite longing for eur trip, Felix. I suppose 
we-shall have to invite that -wretched Landor 
boy ? ” 

‘That will be to spoil theday; can’t we 
annihilate him ?”’ 

‘And be hanged for it? Ugh! I feel the 
rope about. my:throat already.” 

‘‘ We might upset the boat.’’ 

“When I should certainly be drowned, for 
you can’t.swim.”’ 

Here. Mr. Garnet looks in. 

‘“‘ Dyxe,” he says, ‘I’m going to. meet 
; Landor—will you:come?”’ 





| now, sir,” and laughing he goes out, leaving 
| Poppy with the two pupils. ‘The girl steps 
; down from her stool. 

“T’m awfully tired,” she says, and seats her- 
| self on the low window-sill; bending back her 
| head, and toying lazily with the blossoms 
| and ivy within her reach. 


fi 
q 


‘urns her back “eon ‘them, and resolutely | 


‘“‘It is something like meeting trowble-half 
way, but I haven’t the conscience to fail you! 


“ Miss Poppy, you are a living illustration 
of beauty in a bower.” 

“Mr. White,” with ot Sowity, 
“you are contracting a very y it of 
— and all my rebukes appear to fall 
“I don’t flatter,” he retorts, stoutly, “and 

x Gi paiating, ol was week-clbens 
an oil-painting, all warm’ i s 
of colour.’ 
ec lazy eyes regard:him with mock 
ge terre Minar ow 
} is singular 


‘ t 
jand - eplored chamgedonr mutual 


“He has taken to 2 ctices 
you. Blank verse ee hite, 


ee 
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. Whmtis it? al | 


waees >t ema estaneah, aaiaane —. » by Seve} Beeswe shall have 


young cub‘ittto shape. 

“Is that Byronic, Mr. White? but really he 
is awful,” and she strikes an attitude of horror. 

Walking up the trim path are Mr. Garnet 
and Felix, and between them a tall, ungainly, 
and extremely plain youth, who seems at a 
loss what to do with his legs and arms, and 
trails his stick npon the ground. The three 
are quite silent. Felix looks disgusted, Mr. 
Garnet perplexed, and young Landor confused. 

‘‘He won’t increase the liveliness of our 
party,” Rae remarks, dolefully. ‘I hate lads 
of seventeen.” 

“ Were you eighteen or nineteen. last menth, 
Mr. Rae?” Poppy questions, demurely. ‘+@h ! 
do not look so indignant, you alarm me.” 

The door-is flung open and Felix enters, hot 
and’yexed. The girl assails him with a per- 
fect volley of questions,— 

‘*‘Is he quite.as- stupid as he looks? How 
did he receive yon? What is his idea of 
Drewminster ?” ; 

‘‘Oh, Heaven!” Felix says, mine ig he’s 
the most inane object I’ve ever had the mis- 
fortune to meet. With all our efforts Mr. 
Garnet and I couldextract nothing but mono- 
syllabic answers; he will be a perfeet draz 
upon us, a ‘death’s head at every feast. 
Poppy, I make over this acquisition to. society 
to you.” ; 

Ah! that is true charity,” with -light 
mockery ; ‘‘ but to me Edward Iandor seems 
incapable of appreciating even my delicate and 
graceful wit, my most flattering attentions. I 
hope he will soon tire of his:fancy, and leave 
us to our old enviable freedom of intercourse. 

A wish ‘the three young men echo; White 
supplements it,— a 

“ Tf he proves such an object for.derision °5 
Eyre represents we must give hima’ Toasting. 
and you, Miss Poppy, shull be-queen of the 
ceremonies.” 

“ Thank you, I decline to have anything to 
do with the young savage.” 

A little later the dinner-bell rings (the 
household arrangements are very primitive. 
and the meal of theday isat one). White ani 
Rae take their hats and bow themselves out, 
whilst Felix and Poppy go to the large sitting- 
room, where Mrs, Garnet is vainly striving to 
win Landor to speech. She presents him to 
her daughter, and he bows awkwardly, but 
says nothing ; the girl, however, is not easily 
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daunted. She:msotions.lidn tothe seat-beside ] the open window, hidden from passers-by by ‘*Pray.don’t recall the follies of that day,’ 

her. the brilliant flowers and bright foliage. -with playful contempt. ‘I oly know you 
« We inate ‘to’ be companions,” sho explains,| But her book eertainly claims ‘little of her | behaved more like a savage than a Christian 


cheerfully, “and-am'to give you cath f 

firat lessons, so we may as getacquain 

at once. *Yourdeskis nextto mine.” 
Thisspeech ‘fadls flat, asdo'Mr.Garnet’s and 

Eyre’s. danttor makes scareely any response, 

and thedadyvof theshouse grows visibly impa- 


tient. Bub P trons her bright face to- 
wards him, ‘w flattering look of interest 
in him. 


“You ‘have been residing -with fie tether 
lately ?"? Fe ae wéll-sim ulated ignor- 


ance, “You *him- greatly.” 
“ [Ihave just left schodl.”’ 
“OhtI a me that, byt it had 


es yny memory, T-anm-so very forgetful.” 

This time there’ agpresponse, But. ~nothing 
daunted, #he aéks,— 

“ Wasiitia pudlie-séheol ?” 

“‘ No,” growing“hot-and-more corfused-each 
moment. 

“I abways think ate schools so much 
nicer *'4seerétly she dees not), especially when 
the masters are ‘kindly. Were you fortunate 
in'thetwespect?” = 

“ Yes.” 

The pretty face beams on him, ‘the brown 


with great apparent interest. 

‘“@f seourse you are proficient jn all the 
popular-games ?”’ 

“T-was ctaptain of the cricketing tegm,” with 
a suddenbyrst of confidence, and for a moment 
his manner is enthusiastic, but, meeting Eyre’s 
eyes, ‘he-drops again into his awkward silence. - 

“Tell me about the matches you played. I 
prefer-ericket-to any ‘sport for.men; it is such 
a thoroughly’ English game ;”’ and little b 
little she wins ‘him ‘to speak of. his defeats ana 
his triumphs, until he forgets his. shyness.and 
talks unconstrainedly with her. 

He is unfeignedly sorry when dinner is over, 
and Mrs.-Garnet escorts him to his room ; not 
so Felix, who gives.a sigh of mingled relief 
and displeasure. He walks with Poppy. into 
the shady-garden at the back, of the house, 
and-there ‘is ‘a slight frown on his brow which 
she is-quick to natice. 

“You are not pleased with the addition to 
our household, Felix?” 

“No, be is an unmitigated idiot, and will 
be the very bene of my existence. I guess I 
shall have no quiet times with you now ;-he 
will follow you frem place to place, claim all 
your attention, need all your help;.instance 
the past hour. The dirsthalf you spent trying 
to make him talk, the second.in listening to 
his stupid, bald stories. I had not a.chance to 
address you.” 

“Poor Felix!” .with her pretty, mocking 
smile; I am sorry for you, -but-still more 
sorry for that.poor, awkward bey. I was quite 
angry with him once for his stupidity, but 1 
can’t help pitying bim, and I shall constitute 
myself his guardian.and menter until he is 
able tothink, speak, and.act-forhimself ; but, 
I will eonfess to-xou, he-hores-me awfully.” 

Re ing +to.the-hhouse they -see Landor 
hovering about the hall; Poppy at once 
addresses:hina,-— 

“Do: you wish to: begin-work today?” 

“ Yes, Miss Garnet,” 

“Very swell, come.with me, I will introduce 
you to your fellow-pupils ;” and-she leads the 
Way to :the “office,” as it is eatled, and per- 
forms the csremony of introduction. 

Rae nnd White mod. carelessly to the new 
pupil,-end the former declares audibly he is a 
“ reguler ana,” owhich opinion heightens 
Lander's confusion. But he speedily forgets , 
this, £er Poppy. isthe kindest and most atten- 
tive .of -beachers,- and’ shiekis’ him from the 
tidicwle his uncouth manners draw upon him. | 
But she is cheartily glad when four o'clock 
strikes,and work-iseendedfor the day. She is 
too fatigued to remain with=the youth, who 
already.shows.an ‘inclination to follow her in’ 
all her: movements; so she runs to her own 
room, and, taking a novel, sits down before 





attention ; her eyes wander from it often, and 
ther’ thoughts are faraway. Once she looks 
down into the street, and sees a leman pass- 
ing ; ‘heiis rather below the’ um height,.and 
strongly built; his face is dark and sallow, 
his 7 intensely ‘brown. wg td looks at 
him ‘her pretty colour grows a little paler. 

“Is he coming?” she whispers. ‘(Is he 
coming ?” 

But-no, he goes on his way, never glancing 
at-Gloucester Flouse,-and ‘quite unconscious of 
the eyes bent on him. 


CHAPDER Tt. 

Ir is an intensely ‘hot-fay in July ; nota 
breath -ripples ‘the-shining water, or stirsthe 
leaves upon the trees; the flowers droop their 
heads ‘und+r-the seoréhing sun,-and the birds 
forget to sing; ibut in the fields the reapers 
tend to- their task with heated brows and 
weary bodies. 

The tharvest is unusually early, and the 
farmers-are desirous to gather all in before a 
change of weather comes; so the men have 
been toiling ever since the first streak of light 
showed in the summer’sky. 

Down the river glides a hoaxt with three 
eceupants; it is Félix who ‘holds the sculls, 
@nd looks so flushed ‘that ‘he ‘bears smali-re- 
semblance ‘to his-everyday self. ‘Landor is 
steering; and Poppy, ahose face is shaded ‘by 
a large perasol, sits idly back among her 
cushions the very-picture of indolent enjoy- 
ment. She is dressed in white, but atherthroxt 
and. waist clusters of-searlet poppies seem to 
flame and burn ; her Meungieethant trails 
through the-water,and her-pretty eyes take in 
the beauty of scenery, the loveliness and pro- 
fusion of the wild flowers. 

The open book upon her knee is unheeded, 
‘although it is one of the finest novels of the 
day,and she ‘seems sexreely ‘to notice or re- 
member her companions. ey are going to 
picnic ata place called Réliford, seven miles 
from Drewminster, end Mrs. Garnet has 

ked a basket of provisions, which now lies 
in the bow ; and Felix anticipates-a very good 
day despite the presence of young Landor. 
Just now he rests on his oars, and they drift 
slowly on, he looking the while into Poppy's 
pretty, unconscious face. 

“What are you thinking of ?’’ ‘he asks, and 
with a little start she answers,— 

“T believe I was not thinking at all; I was 
simply enjoying myself in an animal ‘sort of 
way—pleased with the heat atid light, and 
loveliness of the day. Edward,” turning to 
andor, “you are steering us into the bank. 
Pull the left rope.” 

Landor, blushing, obeys her, and again they 
glide on in silence, so sweet, so Jangnorous, 
that neither Pelix nor Poppy are- willing to 
break it. Landor, however, is nof so suseep- 
tible to beauty of sky and plain, and asks,— 

‘‘ How far are we from RilHford ?” 

‘We shall -be on it directly,” Felix answers, 
and bends -to the oars again. Presently 
Poppy cries out, disappointedly,— 

“Oh, Felix, look! ” 

He turns ‘his head, and sees a pretty toy 
steamer lying at a short distance before 
them. 

‘“‘ Well?” he questions. 

‘‘We are forestalled, that is all,” the girl 
says, with melodramatic despair. ‘There 
are at least twenty people picricing in the 
elose. Do you see? The steamer, of course 
‘belongs to them.” 

‘“‘Never mind, Poppy, we will go on ‘to 


Barston ; itis only a mile lower down, and a 


+ deal prettier.”’ 

“ Still I feel defrauded of my rights,’ she 
retorts, with a sigh. 

“For my own part, Tam glad to go on 
further; I’ve not forgotten the wretched day 
Thad at Rillford. You remember that Rith- 
dale was with us. I think I felt like a 
murderer.” 





and .an Englishman,-and I was heartily 
ashamed of you.”’ 

Eelix grows ‘hotter under her words, end 
Landor looks from-one to the other with a 
Startled glance. 

_ “Don’t be alarmed, Edward,” the girl says, 
lightly, “Mr. Eyre and I are not in earnest ; 
we never are.” 

“T beg os pardon, Poppy-—” 

‘* Pray don’t suppose I shall argue the:point 
-with, you; it’s-fat'too het.” ™ 
.‘*That’s a mean -way of getting out of a 
difficulty,” he laughs; hut none.the less he 
obeys her. : 

awe. sitting on the high bank, hidden 
from ‘the river ‘by.a thick .growth-of bushes, 
watch the boat draw near, nearer-and still 
nearer. Underneath the bank is_a profusion 
of forget-me-nots, and Poppy begs ther com- 
_panions to draw in that she. may-gather-some. 

“ Oh, what a-pretty..girl! ’’ whispers one of 
the watchers. “ Look Herbert, did you ever 
see more lovely eyes ; they’re.dark-as night?” 

The man turns his face.a little frem -his 
companion, -that. she may. not see the eudden 
-and curious pallor upon.it. 

“Yes, she is pretty,” hesays, coldly, and 
‘then is silent, because the boat has. drawn up, 
just under his resting-place. 

Poppy’s hands are busy gathering ihe lovely 
little -blossoms, and Poppy’s voice says 
delightedly — 

“ Felix,-these are the finest I have seen 
this season ! But,-ah! poor things, they will 
fade before we can reach home.” 

“They will quickly revive in water,’ lie 
answers, consolingly ; ‘“‘lower down we shali 
find meadow-sweet and water-lilies, so that 
you will return laden with spoils.” 

When she has gathered enough Landor 
pulls out to the middle of the stream, and they 
do not pause again until they reach Barston. 

The man on the bank rises, and watches the 
rapidly disappearing boat, with a look.of deep 
and bitter pain gathering in his eyes, and when 
he can see it-no -longer throws himself once 
more upon the grass beside his companion. 

‘‘I wonder what is her name, and where her 
home is?” 

‘“She is Miss Poppy Garnet, of Drew- 
minster.” 

“The architect’s daughter! Oh, Herbert! 
why did-younot make your presence known ? ’ 

“ Modesty prevented me,” with light 
mockery, ‘and my intrusion would probably 
angerthe gentleman at the sculls, He is her 
sworn slave. So, you see, my dear Melody, I 
acted from self-interested motives.” 

He speaks lazily, and with -the slightest 
suspicion of a drawl, and yet there is some- 
thing in his manner which precludes further 
questioning. The girl, whois fair of face, and 
has eyes like lobelia, idly plucks-the blades of 


grass around her; her -pretty -brow wrinkles 


into a frown, and her month is drawn down 
slightly at the corners, in.almest childish 
perplexity, 

«“ What -is-the-master, Melody? You look 
troubled, vexed——”’ 

“JI am. disappointed,” she answers, 
timidly ;.‘‘ very much disappeinted.”’ 

**In whom? or in what?” 

“Tn our-engagement; it isn’t atall what I 
thought it would be.” Paresh 

Mingled pity.and amusement shine in his 
eyes as he bends towaards-the, simple girl, and 
looks dowmn-at her blushing face. 

‘** And what did you suppose it would be ?”’ 

It seems- hard: for her to answer, for she 
plays nervously with the taee frills of her 
ecek, and her pretty lips quiver, as though 
she is about tocry. However, she conquers 
the inclination, and says,— 

“TT thought when we were engaged you 
-would always wish-te-be with me; that—that 
you would tell me often you, loved.me; but 
things are no different withusthan wien we 
were only cousins.” 

“Do you wish me to swear your frown would 
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kill me, your anger make my life a waste, 
howling wilderness? I think that is the way 
novel heroes talk, but it is a trifle beyond 
me, I confess. Still, if you will point out my 
faults as a lover I will try to correct them.” 

“« How can I do that? ” she questions, gently. 
‘‘ I know so little about these things—nothing 
beyond what I have read.” 

“And novelists, my dear, are given to 
exaggeration. I have no doubt, Melody, we 
shall be quite a model couple. Your temper 
is far too sweet to clash with mine, and I am 
not quite,a bully!” 

“Still,” she says, softly, “I wish things 
were different. I—I should like you to tell 
me I*was your—your life, your love; it does 
not seem like being engaged at all, Herbert. 
You never tell me of your plans—you never 
make much of me—and I—I am afraid I like 
you no better than when we were only 
cousins.” 

“Do you mean you dislike me, Melody ?” 
with grave eyes fixed upon her. 

‘*No, no,” hastily. ‘I like you very, very 
much. I know you will be kind and good to 
me; but——”’ 

“ But,” he interrupts, gaily, ‘you have re- 
ceived the poet’s words about love unre 
servedly, and with implicit reliance. The 
men who wrote such fine sentiments would 
laugh at your belief. There was Tom Moore; 
he wrote tender little verses to his wife, and 
yet left her to drag out a poor existence at 
home, whilst he flaunted it with the best of 
company. There was Shelley, who deserted 
his first wife (she died by her own will, and in 
greatest poverty) and eloped with a girl of 
sixteen.” 

“Don’t,” the girl pleads; “these things 
hurt me.” 

He leans towards her and kisses her lightly 
upon the cheek. : 

‘We shall be og than most married 
folks,” he says, gent y: 

‘Do you think so? Sometimes I fancy if 
our parents had not been so anxious for this 
marriage we should have loved each other 
more.” 

He passes his arm about her, and his eyes 
speak nothing now but pity for this lovely, 
innocent girl. 

‘You must dismiss such thoughts, my 
dear ; and Heaven knows I will do my best to 
make you happy. Kiss me as an earnest that 
you believe me?” 

She lifts her pretty lips to his, and kisses 
him, not passionately or coyly, but very 
much as a matter of course, and as she has 
been accustomed to do since the very early 
days of her life. 

Then the man says,— 

“Let us be going; our absence will be 
noticed, and we shall have to endure any 
amount of badinage.”’ 

He assists her to rise, and they walk slowly 
back to the merry group in the close. 

Hot as it is some one has proposed a dance, 
and as Herbert and his companion draw near 
a young man comes forward. 

‘‘Oh! Rithdale, you hate dancing, I know, 
so I feel no compunction in stealing Miss 
Berthold from you. Miss Berthold, will you 
give me this mazurka?” 

A faint tinge of colour steals into the fair 
face, and the blue eyes brighten, but she asks, 
demurely,— 

‘** Where is the band, Mr. Blake? ’”’ 

““Oh! Holder is going to whistle for us,” 
laughing; ‘‘ will you come?” 

She glances at Herbert, whose eyes smile 
consent, and so joins the dance with Thornton 
Blake. 

He holds her very closely to him, and his 
breath comes hard and fast, as he clasps her 
little hand, but he contrives to ask an orthodox 
question,— 

“Where have you been hiding yourself? 
I’ve been seeking you everywhere.” 

‘** Herbert and I strolled down to the river,” 
she answers, and in her innocence she does 
not guess why she should think all things 
fairer than they had seemed an hour ago. 





‘Mr. Rithdale monopolises all your time,” 
jealously, ‘‘ but of course that is his right. 
May I ask when the wedding is to take 
place?” 

«Oh, not yet, not yet!’’ she answers, with 
sudden alarm, “not for a very long while. 
We—we are neither of us anxious to hasten 
it,”* 

A smile of mingled triumph and joy lights 
up the young man’s face, and he holds her 
closer yet. 

‘Tf I were so happy as to win you I should 
not rest content until you were really my wife, 
lest some other fellow should steal you from 
me.’ ; 

She looks up startled, and he goes on, 

daringly ,— 
“Did. you never think that another man 
might love you, infinitely better than Herbert 
Rithdale, who is little better than a living 
iceberg ?”’ 

“Oh, hush!” she says. “I must not 
listen to you; he would be angry.” 

“But you are not,’ confidently. ‘Miss 
Berthold—Melody.” 

Here Mr. Holder ceases to whistle, and the 
mazurka closes abruptly, so that Thornton 
Blake is compelled to lead his companion back 
to Rithdale. 

She is flushed with rapid motion, and 
trembling with a newand vague delight she 
does not understand, but the poor little 
thing’s conscience is uneasy. It tells her she 
has been acting treacherously to Herbert, and 
she strives to recompense him by added 
tenderness and humility, which touch him to 

ity for her, far keener than the pity he has 
or himself. 

Meanwhile Poppy and her companions have 
reached Barston, and Felix ties the boat up 
under a willow, and all step out on to the 
fresh green bank, 

The girl busies herself with spreading out 
the feast upon a white cloth, whilst Landor 
draws the corks from the lemonade bottles. 

The meal which follows is a very lively one. 
Poppy is aroused from her idleness, Felix is 
in riotous spirits, and even Landor adds 
something to the general merriment. 

When it is ended, the girl packs the 
crockery into the basket, and gives the 


fragments of food to two small boys, who in: 


passing regarded them wistfully; then she 
takes up her position in the boat; Felix lies 
on the bank beside her, and Landor hastens 
off to hunt for wild flowers for his little 
friend. 

“ This is jolly! ” Felix says, glancing under 
the sunshade at the pretty piquante face. ‘I 
could stay here for ever; that is, under these 
circumstances.” 

“You remind me of the lotos-eaters, and 
your wish is hardly worthy you. If it could 
be granted you would soon regret it. You 
would weary of the shining river, the green 
banks, and changeless blue of the summer 


‘‘ But I should never weary of you,’ leaning 
forward to look into her eyes, but they are 
hidden by the long, black lashes. 

She laughs a trifle awkwardly—a rare thing 
in her—and says,— 

“That was a pretty speech, but not so 
neatly turned as it might have been.” 

‘**T cannot stay to choose my words when I 
am with you!” quickly. ‘Iam not myself 
then, I lose my self-control; I am full of a 
nameless, restless joy, which is almost as 
much pain as joy.” 

She turns a white face upon him. 

‘*Hush!’’ she cries, sharply; “I do not 
wish to listen to such folly. Why will you 
spoil my day?”’ 

He rises and walks to and fro agitatedly, 
then comes back to her again, and entering 
the boat sits down before her. 

‘“* Week after week, month after month,” he 
says, in a constYained voice, ‘‘ you have pre- 
tended not to read my heart, and when I have 
hinted my love you have answered carelessly, 
feigning ignorance of my true meaning; but 
my patience is ended, my love cries aloud to 





be heard. Poppy! oh, my darling; you must 
listen now!” 

She trembles and grows faint with fear, for 
his passion is overpowering, and she pities 
him, ah! how intensely. She knows so well 
what pain she can inflict upon his. honest 
heart, and all her woman’s nature calls to her 
to forget self, and have compassion on her 
lover. She finds no word to say, and 
encouraged by her silence Felix goes on,— 

‘“* As yet I have done nothing to recommend 
myself to your notice. I am unknown to the 
world, but if you will give me your love I 
shall rise to higher things. You shall make 
me all that your heart can desire. With your 
help I shall grow strong and bold to fight my 
way upward; if troubles come I will bear 
them singly, so that none shall weigh upon 
your dear heart. I will surround your life 
with love, and be your slave, body and soul.’ 

She stretches one hand entreatingly to him. 

‘Oh! do not press this suit upon me. I 
have tried not to see your love, but I have 
failed; then I have comforted myself with 
the hope that soon your passion would die 
out, as it will—as it will, for are not all men 
fickle? Do not all men love best the thing 
they do not possess, and scorn the thing they 
have? Oh! believe me, believe me, Felix, 
you do not know what you ask. You are led® 
on by a delusive desire.”’ 

‘‘Hear me,” he cries, catching her white 
hand in his, “hear me, my darling! I am 
not ene lightly to woo, or quickly to change. 
My nature turns to you with all its force, and 
without you my life will be a wasted one. I 
shall sink to a lower level than that on which 
I now stand.” 

“It is cruel to urge that upon me,” she 
cries, bitterly, ‘to place me, as it were, in the 
wrong ; but it is man’s way, and it is woman’s 
lot to suffer it.’’ 

Her eyes fill with tears, and all her pretty 
colour fades from her cheeks. 

“You frighten me,” she says, after a pause, 
“You lay your possible failure at my door. 
Tell me what you would have me do?” 

‘I would not have you answer too hastily, 
lest you should condemn me to hopelessness ;. 
neither would I have you take too long a time 
in which to consider your decision, because 
the suspense will be almost intolerable to me. 
Love, love, let my passion move you to kind- 
ness. I know that as yet you regard me only 
as a friend; but when you have given me per- 
mission to speak I will win you to a deeper, 
tenderer way of thought. I have not much to 
offer you. I have only a small annuity; but 
I can work, and I will! ”’ 

He looks up and sees Landor coming 
through the meadow, his hands filled with 
poppies, corn-flowers, and dog-daisies; and 
feeling the time is short, he pleads,— 

“Give me my answer, dear.” 

She neither moves nor speaks, and he 
pleads again,— 

‘‘Have pity, Poppy; remember you are 
more than life itself to me.” 

‘‘ Wait,” she says, in a breathless way, 
“ wait until to-morrow. I am frightened. I 
dare not answer now,” but something in her 
manner bids him hope. 

He grasps her little fingers more tightly. 

‘Try to answer as I desire,’”’ he implores. 

“I will; indeed, I will,” she replies, and 
sinks back amongst the cushions, paler than 
usual, and not a little agitated. 

Then Landor comes up, and casts his floral 
offering into her lap, and she contrives to 
thank him in her usual pretty way; and as 
the hot, golden hours wear by she struggles 
to regain her composure, and appear as 
though nothing of moment had occurred. 
But her heart is sick with fear; if she refuses 
to listen to Eyre’s entreaty she wastes his 


whole life’(has he not said so ?), and if she con- 
sents she will bring deep pain upon herself. 
Poor little Poppy! no wonder that her 
courage fails her. 
Evening comes at last. A slight breeze has 
risen, and ripples the water, plays amongst 
the trees, sighs through the rushes and wild 
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tlowers, fans Poppy’s heated face, and blows 
her short curls in a pretty tangle over her 
brow and about her cheeks. 

Felix thinks she has never looked so lovely 
as now, with that shade of thought in her 
eyes, that suggestion of timidity in her 
manner. She does not even glance at him, 
looks anywhere rather than into his face, 
talks with Landor rather than himself, and 
toys languidly with her flowers. 

As they draw near Rillford the merry party 
they had passed in the morning is crowding 
into the steamer, which is ablaze with lights ; 
but a bend in the river hides the vessel from 
Felix, and he says,— 

“ Sing to us, Poppy; it is just the hour for 
music.” 

“What shall I sing?” and her sweet voice 
sounds constrained. 

He cannot see her now for the fast gather- 
ing gloom. There is no moon, and the stars 
have not yet studded the Clear blue sky. 

“ What shall I sing?” she asks again, with 
a touch of impatience in her tone. 

“That pretty song of Beranger’s, please.” 

Then through the stillness of the evening 
her clear voice rings out,— 


4 She is so pretty, the girl I love, 
Her eyes are tender and deep, and blue 
As the sommer night in the skies above, 
As violets seen through a mist of dew. 
How can I hope then her heart to gain? 
She is so pretty, and I am so plain.” 


“ Hush,” says one on the steamer, “ what 
a lovely voice !”’ 

As the words reach them, Thornton Blake 
presses Melody’s hand in a close clasp ; and 
the poor little soul, bewildered by new and in- 
comprehensible feelings, does not withdraw 
her fingers from his, does not utter any 
word of remonstrance or anger. 

No one looks at Herbert Rithdale, which 
perhaps is well, for his face has grown ashen 
in its pallor, his eyes gleam fiercely, and his 
teeth are clenched. 

The voice draws nearer ; there is no splash 
of oars, for Felix rests upon his sculls that he 
may not interrupt the song. 


** She is so pretty, so fair to see ; 
Scarcely she's counted her nineteenth 
spring, 
Fresh and blooming, and young. Ah! me 
Why do I thus her praises sing ? 
Sure’y from me 'tis a senseless strain, 
She is so pretty, and I am so plain” 


Herbert Rithdale sits well in the shadow, 
or the knotted veins upon his temples, the 
clenched hands, might tell a story which is 
dest hidden away from sight. 


** She is so pretty, so sweet, so dear, 
There’s many a lover who loves ber well ! 
I may not hope, I can only fear, 
Yet shall I venture my love to tell ? 
Ah! I have pleaded, an: not in vain, 
‘Though she’s so pretty, and 1 am so plain.” 


The song ceases, and the boat drifts on its 
way, passes the steamer, from which many 
faces peer through the darkness to see the 
singer ; and she goes on her way unconscious 
of Herbert’s wild anguish, or the straining 
eyes which seek to follow her through the 
deepening twilight. Ah! ’tissad! So near, 
and yet so far! 


CHAPTER IiII. 


Eventrne; and the little back garden of 
Gloucester House is full of the fragrance of 
tewers and thedroning of gnats. It is past 
nine, and a soft, sweet gloaming has fallen 
over Drewminster. Just beyond the cathedral 
Spires a little crescent moon is emerging 
from behind a veil of rosy clouds; the stars 
are coming out in myriads, and the blue of 
the summer sky has faded to sea-green, save 
where it seems to join and melt into the 
earth, and there it is delicate lilac and pale 
yellow. 

Under a weeping ash sits Poppy, heedless 








of all sweet sights and sounds, all subtle and 
heavy odours ; her hands are idly crossed open 
her lap, and her face is more thoughtful than 
is its wont; in the deep, dark eyes is a look of 
wondering pain, avd a certain something 
closely allied to fear. 

A step sounds close beside her, but she does 
not turn her pretty head; she knows well 
enough it is Felix,and that he is coming for 
her answer to his question. She shivers a 
little, although the night is warm, and when he 
joins her she does not even glance at him. 

“So I have found you at last, my love!”’ 
and sitting down beside her he imprisons her 
little hand in his, They are not steady now, 
and they are icy cold. ‘You have had time 
for thought,” he says, tenderly, ‘‘ the whole 
long day—it has been a weary one to me. 
Poppy, are you going to make me happy ?” 

The pretty face is very pale, the usually 
firm lips tremulous, but her eyes meet his 
steadily, as she asks,— 

‘ If it were really for your good I should say 
yes? Ah! I wish I could know! I wish I 
could know !”’ 

“Your love would be the crown and blessing 
of my life.” 

She shakes her head incredulously. 

“ You think so now, but will you always be 
of the same opinion ?” 

“Yes,” he answers stoutly, ‘‘ as I love you 
now I shall love you always.” 

**T don’t know what I have done,’’ she says, 
sighing, ‘‘ to win your love; but I do know I 
do not deserve it, and I did not desire it. I 
want to be very frank with you ; there must be 
no mistake about my meaning, I would not for 
worlds mislead you. I like you very—very 
much, but I do not love you. I should prefer to 
remain free, but—but—oh! don’t look so 
grieved. Hear meout. If you cannot be happy 
without me, if you are content to take me as 
I am, knowing all, I will marry you.” 

‘‘Oh! my dear! my dear!” He catches her 
to him, and rains his burning kisses on cheek, 
and lip, and throat ; but she lies passive in his 
arms, neither resisting nor returning his 
caresses. ‘It shall be the work of my life to 
make you glad,”’ he says, when joy will permit 
him to speak, ‘ Poppy, kiss me.” 

She lifts her face to his; itgleams white in 
the twilight, and her eyes are bright with 


bitter — 

“Did you ever kiss any other man—as your 
lover, I mean?” 

‘‘ No,” she answers, with perfect troth, but 
she thinks of one who had kissed her many 
times under a starry sky, and who is dearer to 
her than all the world beside. A little later 
she says,— 

‘* Let us go in, Felix; mamma will wonder 
where I am.” 

So he leads her in to the pretty sitting-room 
where her parents are, 

‘‘ Mr. Garnet,’’ he says, with the frankness 
which is his chief charm. ‘ Poppy has 
promised to marry me. I know she deserves 
a better fellow, but no one will love her more 
truly, or be a more affectionate son to you 
than I.” 

Mr. Garnet shakes hands with him, and 
pats Poppy’scurly head with a loving look, 
but, to tell the truth, heis a trifle disappointed. 
He had ho greater things for ‘his girl,” 
but his wife shows by her expression that she 
more than approves the engagement. 

“My dear Felix,” she says,in a happier 
voice that is usual with her, ‘‘I am very glad 
my child has won the love of so good a man.” 
Then she takes Poppy into her arms and 
kisses her (an unprecedented action). ‘ My 
dear,” she whispers, ‘‘ you are a happy girl.” 

Her daughter breaks away from her with a 
sob, and runs from the room, but no one 
attributes her emotion to grief—of course she 
is excited and unnerved by the event of the 
evening, and she will be better alone. 

Alone! Yes, she has locked herself in her 
room, and is down upon her face, moaning 
and writhing, whispering one loved name again 
and again, afraid to speak it aloud, lest she 
should publish her grief, and what she thinks 





her shame, for Poppy is proud ; but not all her 
pride can heal her wound, or still the cry 
which rises from her heart, ‘‘ Herbert! 
Herbert! oh! my love, my dear love!” 

‘To-morrow she will be brave, to-morrow she 
will put him from her thoughts, her love; 
but to-night is her own, in which to lament, 
to weep as if her heart will break, to call on 
him who cannot hear, and hearing durst not 
answer, because of the bonds which fetter him, 
and hold her pledged to another. 

She goesdown in the morning heavy-eyed and 
pale, declaring her head aches badly ; but she 
received the congratulations of White and Rae 
with smiling face and gracious speech, and 
applies herself to her work, as though she had 
but one day in which to complete it. 

But from this time there is a distinct change 
in her; her gaiety is more forced, her temper 
less even, and it is evident to Mr. Garnet she 
is not so happy in her engagement as she had 
been before. 

‘Perhaps she dislikes being fettered,’’ he 
thinks, “‘ and all right-minded girls are more 
——— when engaged.” 

Felix himself is thoroughly happy, and 
much as he loves the girl seems quite unaware 
of any change in her. With him she is always 
gentle, always sympathetic, enters heartily 
into all his plans, shares his walks, lingers 
with him in the pretty garden, and her cheek 
is no paler, her eyes are not less bright. 

Day by day she instructs young Landor, 
breaks down the barrier his shyness has 
raised between himself and the other pupils, 
is so kind, so good to him that the boy 
speedily feels a dog-like affection for her, 
follows her movements with worshipping eyes, 
is eager to serve her, until his devotion 
becomes a standing joke with White and Rae. 

He appears very unhappy when he sees her 
with Felix, on whom he scowls malignantly, 
because he believes he has done him a great 
wrong. The kindness of his young instruc- 
tress misleads him, and he already imagines 
that but for Eyre she might be his, and 
fancies himself in love with her. 

One morning they two are alone together 
in the “ office,” and Edward has striven 
vainly to copy a plan before him. At last he 
asks her help. She goes to his side, and lean- 
ing over him, rapidly erases his irregular 
lines, putting in correct and steady ones. As 
she bends down her face is on a level with his, 
he feels her warm, sweet breath upon his cheek, 
and the silly lad’s heart leaps within him. 
When her hand accidentally touches his he 
loses his self-control, and suddenly leaning 
nearer, kisses her upon the brow, 

In a moment she lifts herself erect. 

‘*Landor,” she says, coldly, ‘‘ you forget 
yourself.” 

“No, I don’t,” he answers, bluntly, ‘I love 
you, and I’m very miserable.” 


She laughs out gaily, feeling ridicule is the . 


best antidote she can offer. 

‘** You silly boy! what do you know of love? 
How dare you speak of it to me—you, whoare 
but just promoted to coats, whilst I am a 
woman (she is only nineteen, and looks 
younger). Come Edward, let us join together 
to forget this folly ; you are much too young 
—_ to think of love, and Iam an engaged 

irl.’’ 
sare I love you,” he says, sullenly, “and 
I don’t see why you should laugh at me for 
it.’’ 

She places her hands on his shoulders, and 
turns his face towards herself. 

“You ridiculous boy; if you were a little 
younger I would shake you.” 

‘* ]t’s all very well for you to laugh,” he says, 
stamping his foot angrily, ‘‘but you have 
encouraged me to think you—you thought 
kindly of me.” 

She moves from him, a deep flush on her 
face. 

‘‘Tam sorry I have bestowed any thought or 
care upon you,” she says, coldly. ‘Had you 
been older I should not have done so, but I 
believed your youth would not allow you to 
entertain any foolish ideas,”’ 
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The lad droops-his head sullenty, and will 
not look at her. She mouvts hér-stoel and 
begins to work with almost violent energy; 
presently Landor says,— 

‘I didn’t mean to make you angry.’’ 

‘** You have said enough,’”’ coldly. ‘ I wish-te 
hear no more on that subject,” and when 


Yelix enters she turns to him with a eareless-} 


smile,— 

‘“ Will you take Edward under your charge, 
he is getting beyond me?” and te-the bey’s 
misery he has a new teacher. 

For a few days he avoids her, cannot meet 
the elear gaze of-her lovely eyes, but after 
avhile his embarrassment wears away; and 
the old friendly relations are resumed between 
them, and Edward is - perhaps the better for. 
the salutary punishment his ~-pride’- has 
received. 

At first he is sulky,-but Poppy's invariable- 
goed temper breaks through-his sullen mood; 
and, | over i is sickly sentiment, he - 
acknowledges to himself that her friendship‘is 
very good, and that he will be the better for it 
all his life lang. 

At the close of August Mr. Garnet-end 4 
Felix are called ta.towm on business, and 
Poppy congratulates herself that she will have 
two days of perfect freedom; she even lays: 
aside her betrothal.ring that-her liberty may 
seem more reak 

In the morning she goes into Drewminster 
to make some small purchases, and as she 
enters a chemist’s Herbert Rithdale and a 
lady issue from it. In her sudden confusion 
she forgets to bow, but Rithdale isnot so 
remiss. With afrigid recognition he passes on ; 
the lady catches his. arm, and -says quite 
audibly ,— 

“ Ob, Herbert l that is pretty. Miss Garnet, 
please introduce me:” 

‘‘ That is impossible, my dear Melody ; we 
are searcely:on. speaking terms, as you saw 
just.zow.” 

“ Did you quarrel with her-at any time?” 

‘‘No, but her conduct annoyed-me,” he 
answers quietly, and they go on theia way. 

Presently Poppy eme frou the. a 
gist’s, and gives one swift glance after their 
retresting figures. 

‘So that is Miss Berthold, the woman heis 
to marry. It is an easy journey from: Cumber- 
gate to here, but if he had any senseof shame, 
or any feeling of pity for me, he would not 
come so often.” Them she walks home 
dejectedly, and herengagement-to Felix weighs 
momentarily more heavily uponher. Oh! she 
cannot go through with it, she loves that 
other man so dearly. Would itnet bea sin 
to marry Eyre? 

In the evening she walks through: some 
adjoining meadows; lingering often to-gather 
flowers, staying at the stiles, sometimes .cast- 
ing pebbles into the litthe: brook in sheer 
idleness. The gathering shadows warn-her at 
last that night is coming. on, and she turns 
homewards with a weary sigh, her mind all 
full of other days and of the *“lovesome 
traitor ’’ she fain would forget, but cannot. 
Once-she turnsher head, and asif her thoughts 
have conjured him before her eyes, sees him 
coming towards her. 

Ia an instant she tries to increase the 
distance between them, hoping that if he sees 
he does not recognise her; but her swiftest 
steps are slow compared to his, and he gains 
visibly and easily upon her. 

She knows it is useless to go on, and yet she 
will not confess herself beaten by pausing. 
Nearer and nearer those well-known footsteps 
come; now she can hear his deep-drawn 
breaths, and she grows sick and faint; her 
trembling limbs refuse to carry her on, and 
she stands helpless, shivering, afraid, unable 
to look at or speak to him. 

‘“Miss Garnet—Poppy!”— his voice is 
stirred with somestrong em otion, and:the face 
bent upon her is very white and stern— why 
are you so anxious to avoid me?” 

She moves her hands helplessly, but d oes 
not answeryand that low, refined voice, which 


“] am perfectly aware my very presence 
annoys , but-seeing you here and alone I 
ver to hasten after you, to offer my—my 
congratulations: on your approaching mar- 


Re 

great brown eyes, wide with anguish, 
are lifted now to his, andthe girl says, un- 
steadily,— 

“I should be-flattered by your haste to 
do so. Who told your of—of my engage- 
“ment?” 

“ White ; I met him yesterday.” 

She makes no response this time, and a 

L heavy silence falls upon them 3 she looks down 

and lines upon the gravel path with the 

aren of her sunshade ;* he keeps his dark eyes 
intently upon her face, noting pitilessly 

her confusion, and her longing to leave him. 

“ Are you well?” he says at last, trying to 
keep the tenderness out of his tones. 

“ ¥es, Mr. Rithdale. I am-anxious to get 
} home ; it is growing dark.” 

+ He hardly seems to hear her, as almost-un- 
ya y he lessens the distance between 
mt 


‘* Tell me truly,” he says, in intense tones, 
“ are you Tk oie 

‘‘ Perfectly!” and then her eyes meet his, 
and there is a defiant light‘in them ; “wh 
ey you have any doubt about my happi- 
ness?” 

“T do not know,”’ wearily, “you women are 
strange creatures. I thought, perhaps, some 
memory of the past might come to disturb 
your peace.” 

“How dare you speak to me so?” 

i ly; “ what.is there in my past to rob 
me of pleasure or rest?” 

“You should ‘surely -know,’’ he answers, 
coldly, “betif your memory fails to recall 
anything: to you that it were best to forget I 
will not do so.” 

“I appreciate your consideration,” she 
retorts, bitterly ; and after a pause, ‘FT, too, 
must congratulate -you on your coming wed- 
ding; your bride is very lovely, you are 
t am-extremeéty fortunate man.”’ 

“Very!” sardonically; “but lke most 
folks T am not always content with my lot— 
few-men are, and I would not be ina shameful 
minority.” 

«“ And yet,” she says, “ you have always 
og yourself on your distinct individu. 

ity.” 

“That was a foolish thing to do; in the 
last three months I have got my corners 
rubbed off, and.am in a fair way to live down 
my reputation foreccentricity ;” then abruptly, 
“Is Mrs. Garnet well?” 

“ Thank you, yes.” 

‘*T would call upon her, but I think it wiser 
not to do so. She has a claim upon my 
gratitude, which I have no hope of repaying.” 

Poppy scarcely hears his words, or she might 
wonder at them, for Mrs. Garnet is not in the 
habit of doing little services for others. 

“Mr. Rithdale,”’ she says at last, ‘ will 
you tell me why you left us so hurriedly, and 
why, after all our friendship, you did not wish 
me good-bye?” 

He looks at her with gathering scorn in his 
eyes, and quivering at his fine lips; then he 
answers coldly, and in guarded tones, “If IT 


give it—but I do not, and I would rather you 
had not-asked it.” 

The little breeze goes sighing round them, 
murmuring through the trees; the gnats still 
drone above and about them; the grass- 
hopper chirps at their feet; but these are the 
only sounds they hear. Poppy moves im- 
patiently, but that he will not look at her, he 
would see a story of love and anguish in her 
eyes; on her wild, white face. 

“T am going,” she says, ‘* and I should like 
to think we parted friends. Will you shake 
hands and wish me good-bye?” 

Just a moment he hesitates, whilst the 
passion so long repressed cries urgently to be 
satisfied; and suddenly the strong man’s 
strength fails him, and he catches the girl to 





has lost its habitual drawl, goes on,— 


him, and holds her close to his heart, whilst 


thought an explanation necessary I would 


he kisses her madly, She does not struggle or 
cry out; half-fainting she lies-in his arms, 
feels his breath hot upon her cheek, the 
abe of his lips to hers, and a gasping sigh 
from her. ‘ Good-bye,” ‘he says, “love, 
love, good-bye !”’ and then, asifashamed of his 
passion, he releases her, almost thrusts her 
away, and strides off in an opposite direction. 
stands white and cold, watching his 
swiftly eS and when she can no 
lon, pee him, kneels down ‘beside the stile, 
and breaks into passionate weeping. 

“Oh love | love t” she sdébs, “* # does it 
all mean? What have I done that you should 
be so cruel?” 7 

After a long, long while she rises, and walks 
slowly and drearily home. Her mother meets 
i a ihe den. esa; Bippy'?™ 

‘Where lave you been; y.?” sheasks, 
in a displeased tone. r 

“Through the meadows.. I think I have 


‘walked too far, for my head aches frightfully. 


I shall go-t0 bed at once.” 

“7 a. remarks Mrs.. Garnet, with 
great acidity, ‘““you might have some con- 
sideration for me; you know how lonely I'am 
in your father’s absencé, and Yet you leave me 
for hours.”’ 2 , ; 

“T am very sorry, 1’ in the same 
weary tone. ‘‘I did not meam to: be unkind,” 
and she goes inta.the house, and-climbs the 
stairs to her own room, and shuthing herself 
in, breaks again into bitterest weeping». Far 
into the night her sighs disturb the.stillness, 
her tears stain her pretty cheeks; and when 
exhausted with weeping, she lies looking out 
on the.summer sky, with its glittering stars; 
pr of the past, and of the man she loves, 
flit ugh her aching brain, She knows it 
is madness to remember him, feels she is 
wronging Felix; but when could thought be 
controlled, or love reasoned away ? 

She recalls ev little ‘incident of her 
intercourse with Herbert Rithdale—from the 
day of his arrival to that on which he left 
hurriedly, as she had said, and without any 


good-bye to her. 

She haa nt such days with ‘him ; 
and at first she had won why his voice, 
his touch, should thrill her, as poor Eyre’s had 
never done in all the:long months of their 
friendship. 

Herbert had sat beside her in the “ office,”’ 
been her companion in her walks, lent her 
books, inguel adits while she sang, and she 
had been so happy thatshe had forgotten Felix 
and his pain. 

Thinking of these things now she clenches 
her little hands, and sets her teeth to keep 
back the ready sobs. 

Will she ever forget the moonlit night, when 
they lingered together in the garden; and 
after a long, sweet silence, he had. suddenly 
caught her to him, and kissing her, whispered 
words of love? She wasa trifle afraid—there 
was such a: wide gulf between them; and 
beside that, she had heard it said he was to 
marry his cousin Melody Berthold, thexichest 
heiress for miles round. 

But soon love swallowed fear, and she was 
ready to forego g for his sake; still, 
althongh she permitted his caresses, she 
never returned them; because, although he 
loved her, he was not yet bound by any tie to 
her. 

The weeks had worn by slowly enough for 
Felix, but to her they seemed to fly, so full 
were they of happiness. 

No one but Felix suspected their love, they 
were allowed unrestricted freedom of inter- 
course. 

Then came a still sweet evening, when 
Herbert spoke gravely of the future, and 
indulged in suggestions of wedded bliss— 
wedded love; and she had gone to her room 
full of passionate thanksgiving to Heayen for 
the unutterable blessings it had showered upon 
her. 

She ‘rose up in the morning with a light 
heart, and ran downstairs singing. Felix met 
her on her way to the sitting-room. 





‘How gay you are, Poppy?” he had said, 
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“and yor have quite forgotten the old proverb, 
‘Ging before breakfast;-ery before night.’ ”’ 
In the gladness of her heart. she laughed’; 
what harm could chance to her whilst Herbert 
loved her ? 

After breakfast she tripped into the “‘ office.” 
He was there alone,- 

“I forgot to tell you,” she said, “ that I am 
to spend the day with my godmother; papa 
is going to drive me-thero,-and we start imhalf- 
an-hour. 

Then he had taken her in his arms, and 
had kissed hor pretty lips, and scolded 
her playfully for leaving him lonely, and 
begged her to return as early as possible. 
She had done se-and as she entered the 
garden her mother met her. 

“T’ve news for. ,” she said; “Mr. 
Rithdale has left us; after dinner he seemed 
very strange, and in the middle of the after- 
noon he came te-meas I sat sewing, and said 
he wished-to settle accounts, as hé-was leavin 
by the five train. Of coursé E was surprised.” 

“Isn't he coming back? ’’ P questioned, 
with parehed lips, and she was glad the dark- 
ness hid her anguished face, 

“ He said not.” 

“Did he leave no-message for mre?” with 
wistful longing in her voice, and a terrible, 
sick dread tearing at her heart-strings. 

“None,” 

“That was seatcely courteous,” she 
answered, and then erept' away to hide her 
bitter pain and shame, 

So he had been’ playing with her, and 
perhaps, fearing some e had 
hastened away at- the” earliest available 
opportunity, earing nothing abort her 
broken heart. And remembering these 
things, the girl eries out wpon him for mercy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘*T wonpER,” Melody says thoughtf nas 
did not fall in-love with. Mise —serR rad 
hed an immensity of time in which to do so.” 

Herbert smiles- down at the pretty face, 
“My dear child;-had I-not you to think of ?,” 

She makes a disdeimful little moué. ° 

“T wasaway Jeng enough for you to forget 


me, and you knosy ¥ou ‘were never violently in} our wedding was. 


love with me+ besides which. Miss Garnet is 
so much prettier than I.” 

‘« There may-be-a difference of opmion even 
about that,” he answers. ‘I’ve heard fellows. 
rave about you-eften, and you’re a good little 
soul—you are never pet t or exacting.” 

“Yes, my virtues are all of a negative 
order, I don’t feel flattered by your last 
remark ; i¢ means simply there is no character 
in me worth mentioning.” 

* You never flitt,”” he goes- on, coolly disre- 
garding her words, ‘‘ of which fact I am glad, 
for I hate a coquette.” 

Melody blushes-brightly, and looks confused, 
bat after a pause, in- which’ she studies her 
embroidery, and Herbert his book; she 
resumes the conversation. 

“I’m only a commonplace sort: of person at 
best; you ought-to-have chosen @ different 
woman for your wife. Now Miss Garnet—” 

“Why will you: harp upon thet string so 
persistently ?’” Herbert asks petulantly ; 
aren told you she is going to’ marry Felix 

" yre,”’ 

‘‘ He looks niee, but not the sort of man for 
her ; she ought te-haive a very superior being 
for her husband,” 

‘“‘ After what you have been pleased to say 
I must regard that as a. compliment,” he says, 
smiling a little. 

“Tt isn’t just that.one girl should have all 
good things and. another so few. I should 
like to change places with the architect’s 
daughter.” 

“T don’t think you would; she works very 
hard, scarcely ever goes into society, has an 
extremely querulous mother, a very moderate 
supply of pretty clothes, and a still smaller 
supply of cash. You, on the other hand, do 
not know what labour is, are constantly drink- 


| only an indulgent father to please, and an un- 
' limited allowance, with all the other things 
the feminine nind holds‘ dear.”’ 

“Still I would change with her; my pret- 
tiness is like a piece of Dresden china—pink 
and white, blue and gold~no deep, warm 
} tints. Why, I hate to pass a toy shop or Ger- 
man fair, for all the dolls have pink and white 
complexions, blue, staring eyes, and yellow 
a. Each is a hideous comment on my- 
The young man leans back, and laughs in 
earnest ; but the girl goes on discontentedly,— 
*“ Now, Miss Garnet is all warmth and rich- 
ness of colour, She reminds me ofa firefly— 
she is.so: bright, and yet she looks such a cosy, 
comfortable little sonl—and—and ”—+this fal- 
teringly—‘ she. might choose: her own hus- 


Herbert sighs, as he leans forward and lays 
one hand upon the girl’s. 

| My dear very igently—‘‘aren't you 
satisfied with me? Don't you think I shall 
do, my hest to make you ry 2? 

‘* It ien’t that, but I wouldxather you should 
have chosen. me than I should be forced upon 
or offetedto you. Why weren’t we allowed a 
Voice inthe matter?” 

p “ If youfind. me so loathsome there is no need 
to go through with the engagement. Heaven 
forbid, you should marry me and repent the 


step. 

‘You -aren’t!' loathsome to me,” she 
answers, lifting her pretty lips. to his to. be}: 
} Kissed. ** bus sometimes, when I think of the 
future, I am-afraid I shall never be able to 
satisfy you, because you" are so clever, and 
+ perhaps you will grow tired of me and 
‘hate me. I think my (as you please'to 
call it} will osm todieg ieee soon get biase, 
and at thirty I-shall be ugly.” 

Something: evidently distresses her greatly, 
and the man throws.an arm about her, 
and 8 i as to a child. 

She hides her on his breast, but he 
does not clasp her clesely:to him. He looks.} 
down, on the pretty. figure and bowed head 
with a. sort of yearning, pity, and at last he 


8Ay8,— 
“Poor little:soul ! poor little soul! Meledy, 
arranged to take place next 
November, but.1 won’t hurry you. Let us} 
portnes it until you are.quite sure that it is 
or your happiness to marry me.’’ 
e tears.are.in her pretty eyes as she lifts 
them to him. oe { 
+ * You.are very; ¥ ‘ooed,’’ she says, grate- 
fully, ‘‘and I ieee how to thank you. 
But_it is useless. to propose, putting, off: our 
wedding—papa would not, consent to it.’’ 
io think he,will. if I. state your wishes; to 
im,”’ 

“ Oh, he is very indylgent to me in, small 
things; but he can. be, and, often. is, very 
obstinate in what he considers important 
matters. Tell me, Herbert ’’—this wistfully— 
‘*do you really wish me to be your wife? If 
you. had chosen for yourself would you haye 
chosen, me? No, no! ”—as he hesitates to 
answer—" your eyes tell me you weuld. not; | 
whatever your lips. may say they will speak | 
the truth. Oh! I have pained yeu, cousin ’’— ; 
as his face shadows—“ but I will try to atone j 
for that to-night. I will be all docility, all; 
anxiety to please. Now & or you will be late j 
for your appointment. Do you forget. you were | 
to meet Mr, Jackson at three?—it is already | 
past the hour, Oh! you forgetful Herbert !.’” 
and she pushes him gently. from the room. 

When he has. been,,gone.a short time she 
rises, and dressing goes out into the adjacent 
wood. She walks slowly, and her face is very 
thoughtful—almost sad. There is a vague 
yearning in her heart for something to com- 
plete her life—a fear, too, that her marriage 
with her cousin will prevent her ever attaining 
it, and the pretty brow is marked with lines, of 
perplexity, the blue eyes are troubled as a 
child’s. 

A step amongst the dead leaves and twigs 


+ 





name she turns, trembling and ashamed to 
meet—Thornton Blake. 

‘““T hoped I should find you here,” he cries, 
eager love in his tones; “ bnt I did not hope 
for such goed fortune as this. Howis it you 
are alone? ”’ 

‘“‘ Herbert has gone to keep an appointment 
with Mr. Jackson.” 

“My blessing on Mr: Jackson! Are you 
glad to see me, Melody?” 

“Oh!” she says, ‘you must not ‘speak to 
me thus!’ and her voice, like her face, is very 
troubled. 

“Why not? Because you are bound to 
Rithdale by bonds not ef- your own seeking ?— 
because your father wishes this marriage? 
Tell me, Melody, would you have chosen your 
cousin of your own free will?’ 

‘*No,” very lowly, very faintly. “Oh, 
please, do not ask me moref I must not— 
must. nob answer, or forget Herbert—he is, 
so very good to me! FE would not hurt 
him!” 

‘**But does he love you ?” 

“This is cruel! Have pity, Mr. Blake!” 

“ Why should you sacrifice yourself and me 
to a parent’s wish ?’”’ 

He has taken her hands im his;and he bends 
over her with-all a lover's: tenderness.- She 
shivers as if with cold, and he, made~bolder 
by her silence, goes on,— 

““Melody, my dearest. dear! come to me! 
I have most need of you.” 

Tt wanted but those few words to tell her 
for what she yearned, to waken the sleeping 
passion in her heart. 

With @ low ory she draws her fingers fromr 
his clasp, and, covering her face, weeps 
piteously, but cannot rebuke him. 

In an instant his arms are about her, he 
has drawn her hands from her face, and now 
kisses the pretty, tremulous lips and tear- 
stained cheeks. 

‘Sweetheart, you are more than life itself 
to me!” 

She can hold out no longer. Poor, . 
timid little thing, with sudden forget $8 
of Herbert, her father’s anger, of all, save 
Thornton, she cries,— 

**Oh, I love you! I love you! And-now 
what shall Edo?” 

‘Kiss me first, love!” he says, audaciously, 
and she has no power left to refuse him this 
favour. 

She clings about him, half-weeping, half- 
laughing ; very much afraid, bat very glad. 

The short September afternoon wanes, the 
sun is sinking behind the woods, and: at fast 
the girl lifts her head from its resting-place. 

‘I dare not stay longert Papa will be 
senditig Thomas to look for me, or—or Herbert 
will return, and then——” 

She. pauses in fear and trembling. 

* And then Laue’ will learn the truth, he 
says, With a careless laugh, ‘and I do not 
care how soon,” 

“T am afraid. Thornton, do you think 
pase be very angry, or Herbert very 
hurt?”’ 

‘* No; love.” But he does not peat truth 
now lest he shall alarm the timid girf still 
more. ‘* You must not fear the results; and 
whatever happens you will still have me to 
decline upon. Neither your father’s anger 
nor Rithdale’s would influence me in the 
least.” 

‘But I am very weak,’’ she says, pitifally. 


| «Tf they should coerce my will—if they should 


force me into a marriage which I now know 
I should loathe-———”’ 

“They shall not do that, my bonnibe!. 
Having won you I will not lose you; you are 
my very life, What! crying, my dear?’ and 
he kisses away her tears. ‘‘ Now, I will not 
let you go until you are like your dear and 
smiling. self, Sweetheart, I shall see your 
father. to-night, and when I have told him 
how dear we are to each otlier he will give 
you to me, because your happiness is so pré- 
cious to him.” 





startles her, and brings the rosy colour into 





ing deeply at the fountains of pleasure, have 


her cheeks, and when a man’s voice speaks her | 


“TI wish I could think so, Thornton ; but if 
he should refuse? ”’ 
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“ Then we must act without his consent or 
knowledge, for I swear I will never give you 
up. It is getting cold, and you, poor child, 
are trembling with fear. I will not keep you 
Jonger, but you must meet me here to-morrow 
if things do not go well with us.” 

‘Let me speak to my father to-night, and 
prepare him for your coming. He can break 
the news to Herbert, and, if he is not very 
angry, I will write you to call in the morning. 
Do not refuse my request—for—for the sake 
of my love.” 

‘* When you speak like that, and look at me 
with such tenderness in your eyes, Iam ready 
to grant you anything.” 

And then, with a long and passionate kiss, 
they part, and the girl goes rustling through 
the dead leaves and broken twigs, her poor 
little heart fluttering with conflicting emotions, 
in which love for Thornton and regret for 
Herbert are most prominent. The latter does 
not return to dinner, for which Melody is 
very thankful; and in the evening, when, by 
her singing and sundry delicate attentions she 
has made a good impression on the paternal 
heart, she seats he on her father’s knees, 
and nervously introduces the subject. 

‘* Papa, should you be very sorry if I did not 
marry Herbert?” 

‘Sorry !—that isn’t the word for what I 
should feel. I have always set my heart upon 
seeing you your cousin’s wife.” 

“But if I knew it would not be for our 
mutual happiness?” 

‘You will allow me to be the best judge of 
that, Melody,” he says, coldly. ‘You are 
talking very foolishly; you displease me 

eatly.”’ 

‘Did not you exercise your own will when 
you married mamma ?” 

“That has nothing to do with your case. 
I was a man of tolerably mature years when 
I met your mother, and quite capable of 
choosing wisely.” 

Melody sighs. ‘ 

‘‘ What are your reasons for coercing my 
will?” 

He frowns at her. 

‘‘That is a hard and ungrateful term to 
apply to my care of and for you. Iam nota 
strong man, and my hold on life may be 
loosened any moment; before I die I should 
like to see you happily married, because your 
fortune will make you desirable prey to hosts 
of adventurers, and, if left to yourself, you 
would probably marry the worst of the crew.” 

‘* Papa,” she says, very timidly; “I cannot 
marry Herbert—I do not love him.” 

Mr. Berthold thrusts her from his knee. 

“ What has love to do with it, you little 
fool? Have you told your cousin this?” 

‘‘No;” trembling, and beginning to cry. 

** And it will be best not to do so. May I 
ask upon whom you condescend to smile?” 
he questions, scoffingly. 

‘Oh, papa! I did not know. We could not 
tell that we should love each other. I thought 
we were only friends, but to-day I have 
learned I cannot be happy without him.” 

“« And who is the lucky man? ” with darken- 
ing brow. 

“Thornton Blake,’ and she sways forward 
like a reed in the wind, but she lays her 
hands upon the table to steady herself, and 
tries to hear what her father is saying, which 
is hard work for the singing in her ears. 

‘So he has been scoundrel enough to 
address you as a lover, and you have so far 
forgotten your dignity and honour as to listen 
to him? I am surprised and disappointed in 

ou.” 
‘Oh, papa! papa dear, don’t be so angry 
with me. I could not help it—it is not my 
fault I am engaged to Herbert.” 

“ Silence!’? he thunders. “I will settle 
matters with Mr. Thornton myself. You can 
go to your room and remain there until I send 
for you.” 

Weak in some things, she is strong in her 
lever’s defence, and now she lifts her head. 
Her blue eyes flash, and her voice is steady 
and sharp as she says,— 





“You cannot accuse Mr. Thorntan of being 
an adventurer. His ition is as good as 
mine, and his Riess py e one.” _ 

Her audacity surprises Mr. Berthold, and 
holds him silent a moment, but soon he bursts 
out, angrily,— 

“Tt is my will you should marry your 
cousin; by such an alliance the two estates 
will be annexed.” 

‘*T won’t marry him,” she cries, driven to 
bay, ‘“‘and I will appeal to him to release 
me.” 

“Go to your room,” threateningly, and 
without another word she obeys him. 4 

All night the poor little soul lies trembling 
and crying; very much afraid to trust her 
own force of will, if Herbert proves intract- 
able as her father. She is when morning 
comes, because, although she may not leave 
her room, it seems less’ lonely than at night. 
Her breakfast is brought to her by a neat 
maid, who carries her a m e from Her- 
bert, to the effect that he is grieved to hear 
of her indisposition, and she knows by this 
her father has told him nothing yet. 

About eleven Mr. Berthold sallies out, look- 
ing very stern and scornful, and he turns his 
steps in the direction of **The Hollow,” 
where Mr. Blake resides in bachelor splendour. 
No sooner is he well out of sight than Melody 
flies downstairs to the study, where she is 
certain of finding Herbert. He looks up as 
she enters with a kindly smile, and seeing 
how pale she is, and how heavy her eyes, rises, 
and placing a chair for her, says,— 

“T think, my dear, you would be better 
lying down. You look very ill this morning.” 

“Oh, don’t mind my looks. I’ve something 
to say to you and very little time to say it in, 
becaused papa will be back presently, and he 
told me last night I was to my room. 
He is very angry with me, and my hopes 
rest now on you. Herbert, dear cousin, I 
want you to give me my freedom. I—I—for- 
give me—I cannot marry you.” 

His first feeling is not one of relief, because, 
although he does not love her, it is not 
pleasant to be jilted; and he is a little sore, as 
the thought flashes through his brain,— 

‘“* Poppy played with me, Melody jilts me— 
the love of weman is not for me.” 

Then as the sound of his cousin’s sobs smite 
on his ear he forgets his personal discomfiture, 
and laying a strong, white hand upon each 
of her shoulders, says,— 

“There shall be no compulsion, my dear; 
try to tell me quietly all about it.” 

At the unexpected gentleness of his words, 
his voice, she looks up,— 

“I’m a poor little thing at the best, and I 
should spoil your life, because I can’t enter 
into your thoughts, or love the things you love ; 
but he is content with me as Iam. He doesn’t 
see how foolish I am.” 

He smiles a trifle sadly. 

“So there is a he in the story?” 

And then, with tears and blushes, with 
many pauses she tells her story, and when it 
is ended Herbert says gravely,— 

“You have ested honestly, my dear, and 
that is well; because, had you married me, 
loving another man, there could have been 
nothing but ras | Al us both. Run away to 
your room; will make your peace with 
uncle Berthold.” 

“Would you—would you very much mind 
kissing me?” she asks, wistfully, “as a sign 
that you forgive me?”’ 

‘There is very little to forgive; and what 
of blame there is attaches to Mr. Thornton, 
and not you.” Then, made glad by his 
brotherly kiss, she moves to the door. There 
she pauses,— 

** You are not very hurt, Herbert ?”’ 

“No, my dear ;”’ and she goes to her room 
with a blissful sense of freedom. Towards 


one o'clock she hears her father return; then 
she. hears Herbert join him, but she does not 
know until night what passes between them. 
The young man faces his uncle,— 
“I know what has occurred between Llake 


7 





and Melody, and I wish you to understand 
she is perfectly free,” 

‘What! Are you fool enough to yield your 
rights to a coxcomb like Blake? ”’ 

‘I’m not fool enough to take a wife against 
her will’’—coolly—“ and Blake isn’t a bad 
ont ot fellow.” 

‘I don’t wish my property to go out of the 
family. I hoped your wishes were as mine.” 

“It is a very great pity, uncle, that you 
thought so little of your daughter and so 
much of your estate. The poor child has not 
been considered in the least ; and you can but 
acknowledge that from compulsory marriages 
spring misery and sin. I think no parent has 
a right to dispose of his child in such a 
heathenish way, and, frankly, I will not marry 
Melody.’’ 

“Tt is curious you did not entertain these 
sentiments before,’’ sneers Mr. Berthold. 
“Perhaps yeu have your own reasons for 
wishing your release.” 

“The last part of your sentence is too des. 
picable to call for an answer,’ the young man 
says, frigidly. ‘‘ To the first I reply, it isto my 
shame that ever I lent myself to such a con- 
tract.” Then he turns upon his heel and goes 
out, 

Melody is not allowed to leave her room, and 
yet when she ps out and exchanges a few 
words with Her , a8 he passes, she does not 
seem very unhappy, and he can scarcely under- 
stand this. He does not know that a corres- 
pondence is established between the lovers, 
through the agency of Melody’s maid, or his 
wonder would be considerably lessened. A 
week passes slowly by, and Herbert leaves 
Cumbergate, on account of the hostility be- 
tween himself and his uncle, but he does not 
go to bis own home; he takes apartments at 

rewminster, and spends most of his time 
with his books, and always carefully avoids. 
Gloucester House and its immediate vicinity 
A night or two after his departure Mr. Bert- 
hold dines with the Rector, and a very short 
while after he has left his own home Melody 
opens her door, looks anxiously along the 
corridor and down the stairs. 

‘* Now is your opportunity, miss,’’ says the 
maid behind her; “I’ve got your things all 
safe in the bag. Hurry, hurry, or it may be 
too late.”’ 

$s ag afraid,” the girl answers, trembling 

‘Afraid, with such a handsome lover 
waiting for you!’’ She catches her mistress’s 
hand, and half leads, half drags her down- 
stairs, through the hall, past the wood, on to 
the high road, where a carriage is waiting 
them. 

A man comes forward, eagerly,—‘‘ My love! 
my dear!” 

“Qh! Thornton.” 

‘* You’d best leave talking till you're safely 
off,” says the maid, almost pushing Melody 
into the carriage, and springing up beside the 
coachman, who drives rapidly, having received 
instructions from his master. 

It is late at night when Mr. Berthold re- 
turns, and goes at once to his room. 

Noone comments on the maid’s absence, 
because for the last week she has slept in 
Melody’s room, and been almost always with 
her. Itis not until the next day that Melody’s 
note is found and carried to her father. 

This is what the poor girl has written :— 


““My pgar Farner,—I can’t stay here and 
endure imprisonment and misery any longer. 
Iam going away with the man who loves me, 
and with whom alone I can behappy. I would 
not have done this if you had allowed me any 
other course. I hope you will forgive me, and 
receive me on my return. Thornton wishes 
me to say he would rather take me without 
my fortune than with it. We are going to 
his aunt Mathieson’s, from whose house I 
shall be married to-morrow. Dear,’ forgive 
me, because I love him so dearly.— Your little 
girl, “ Meropr.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Smencz reigns at Gloucester House. The 
«+ office” is closed. 

Felix and Landor converse in low tones. 
The one maid goes disconsolately about her 
work. Poppy and her father are rarely seen, 
for in her room Mrs. Garnet lies dying. No 
one quite knows what ails her. The doctor 
calls it a hermes be | of constitution, and has 
long ago told the husband it is useless to hope 
recovery. She has not been a very fond 
mother, and most certainly not a loving wife; 
but child and husband forget all her short- 
comings now, and vie with each other in ad- 
ministering to her wants. 

All ph, ad pretty colour has faded; her 
eyes are heavy with the night watches, and 
her dainty figure, once so round and—as 
Besant has it— so cuddleseme,” has grown 
slim and reed-like. The change in her had 
begun even before her mother’s illness, and 
Felix feels that she has some trouble of which 
her friends know nothing, and which, he tells 
himself miserably, he has no power to remedy. 

She is very patient now, this poor little 
Poppy, who once had been so impatient. Her 
voice is always weary, yet always gentle; but 
they all miss her bright sallies, her saucy 
ways, her joyous laugh. 

It isa beautiful May morning—so mild that 
she has opened her mother’s window, and the 
soft warm breeze plays about the dying 
woman’s face and ruffles the thin waving hair 
about her brow. Her eyes are closed, and 
there is a look of intense sorrow about her 
tremulous lips. Suddenly she puts out one 
cold thin handand lays it upon her daughter’s. 

‘‘ Poppy,” she says, faintly. 

“What is it, dear mamma?” the girl 
questions, bending ever and kissing her. 

“Do you ever think of Mr. Rithdale 
now?” 

“Please don’t, mamma!” beginning to 
tremble, for little things shake her now. 

The dying eyes open upon the girl’s sweet 
face, all aglow now. 

“Did you love him, dear? Do you love 
him still?” 

Poppy hides her face in the pillows. 

“We will not talk of him, mamma; it is 
not just to Felix—my poor Felix.” 

‘“‘T have done you a great wrong; I cannot 
die with it unredressed. Where is your 
fether? Tell him to crown all his goodness— 
his life-long goodness to me, by bringing 
Herbert Rithdale here. He told me yesterday 
he is still in Drewminster.’’ 

“Wait,’’ says the girl, half believing she 


' wanders; ‘‘ wait until to-morrow, you will 


stronger then, I hope.” 

“No, no, my day is nearly over,” faintly ; 
‘‘let me have an hour of peace before I go. 
Send for Mr. Rithdale—and—and Felix.” 

In a little while Mr. Garnet returns with 
Herbert, who moves to the foot of the bed. 
Neither he nor Poppy look at each other, or 
exchange any greetings. 

_‘‘ Are you all here?” the faint voice ques- 
tions. “Yes! Perhaps you will find it the 
fess hard to forgive the wrong I did, because I 
am a dying woman.” 

Her husband sits at her right, holding her 
hand, Poppy on the left, and the two young 
men at the foot of the bed. 

_ “Tve not been a good wife—you must not 
interrupt me, Alfred—but all my petulance 
and complaints have been patiently borne by 
my dear husband. Now the end isso near I 
realise how good he has been to me, and how 
little I have deserved that goodness. I did 
not marry him because I loved him (I was 
honest enough to tell him that), but because I 
was afraid people would point to me as a dis- 
appointed and broken-hearted woman, know- 
ing that I had loved and been cruelly deceived 
by a gentleman. When he grew tired of me, 
and said he had never intended more than a 
flirtation with me, I think that all there 
was in me of gentleness and womanliness 
was changed to bitterness and hatred of his 
class. Soin a fit of pique I married my hus- 





band; but oh! I have not made him happy—I 
have not done my duty to him—and I have 
been cruelly jealous of his love for Poppy.” 

‘* Mamma, dear, mamma dear!” cries the 
weeping girl; ‘‘spare yourself; do not heap 
up reproach upon reproach !”’ 

‘* Hush,” gently, ‘let me finish my story. 
When my girl was born,” now addressing 
them collectively, ‘‘I vowed to keep her from 
the misery which had befallen me, and until 
last year I succeeded. Then Mr. Rithdale 
came amongst us sorely against my will, and 
all happened as I feared, which I had striven 
to prevent. He was attracted by Poppy’s 
prettiness and dainty ways, and she—she 
learned to love him.” 

The girl flings herself upon her knees. 

“ Have pity, mamma!” 

Herbert takes one forward step, then pauses, 
and Felix, groaning, hides his face. 

‘*T watched them often when they thought 
they were alone, and pondered how I should 
part them. I thought Mr. Rithdale, being a 
gentleman, would soon forget, but I knew my 
child’s heart better than to suppose she would 
change unless I taught her to believe him 
false. So I laboured to destroy their mutual 
trust. I saw Felix loved Poppy, and knowing 
his good heart I longed to see her safely mar- 
ried tohim. I thought this would be easily 
accomplished when once the lovers were 
separated. The chance I prayed for soon 
came. Poppy went to spend a few hours with 
her godmother, and when she was gone I 
called Mr. Rithdale into the sitting-room, and 
with many expressions of pity told him I had 
reason to believe he loved my child. He in- 
terrupted me, saying he ought to have spoken 
to Mr. Garnet, and intended doing so, but he 
had waited, because at times from Poppy’s 
manner he thought she did not return his 
love.” 

The girl still kneels with hidden face, and 

Herbert stands looking down miserably upon 
her. 
. “TI said I much regretted to give him pain, 
but Poppy was only trifling with him, that 
she was already engaged to Felix, but owing 
*o her youth her father would not allow it to 
be publicly known.” 

“Oh, mamma! mamma!” and then Poppy 
pauses, lest she shall reproach the dying 
woman. 

“Let me end it quickly, I am growing 
faint. His pride rose at once, and he declared 
he would not stay in Drewminster another 
hour. I hastened his departure, because I 
feared if Poppy returned before he left an ex- 
planation might ensue, and my plan be frus- 
trated. All succeeded as I wished, but I 
could not die with the memory of this lie 
upon my conscience. Poppy, forgive me? 
Oh! all of you forgive me, although I do not 
deserve so great a kindness at your hands?” 
‘ The girl lifts herself, and kisses the pallid 

ace. 

‘‘ Dear,” she sobs, ‘‘ you did all for my good, 
as you believed.” 

Then Herbert speaks. 

‘‘As Heaven is my judge, I freely forgive 
you; but,’ he mutters under his breath, “it 
is hard.” 

* * * 7 

Poppy steals out to the landing with him. 

‘Try to forget the bitter things I have said, 
and pardon the cruel thoughts I had of you? 
We can part friends now.” 

He looks at her with a world of agony in 
his eyes. ‘‘ Must we part, knowing the truth? 
Oh, love ! love!” nat he stretches his hands 
to her. 

With a little, low, bitter sob she shrinks 
back from him. But he is mad with love and 
grief, and catching her to his heart, holds her 
there, as if he will never let her go. 

Neither speaks, for in this hour woe holds 
them silent. Her head is on his breast ; her 
clinging hands about his neck. She feels the 
mad beating of his heart beneath her ear, and 
knows that, come what will, she shall love him 
to the end. 

As usual, the woman is the first to speak. 





“Say good-bye now. I am very weak. 
Help me to remember, Felix.” 

Then he lifts her face between his hands, 
and kisses the quivering lips. 

Oh! hard that they should love each other 
so dearly, and yet must part. 

“ You will kiss me now—but once. Then I 
will go away and trouble you no more. Heaven 
help us; Heaven comfort you! 

She kisses him tenderly, and the look of 
anguish in her lovely eyes almost breaks down 
his self-control. 

“Good-bye,” she says, and her voice sounds 
far away. ‘‘ Heaven be with you in all your 
ways.” 

She draws gently from him; puts him away 
firmly, with white hands that do not tremble 
now. 

Then he goes downstairs blindly, staggering 
like one drunk with much Wine, and she creeps 
back to her mother’s room and sits throughout 
the day, pale and patient, uncomplaining— 
ministering to the dying woman lovingly, 
untiringly. 

And at night Mrs. Garnet’s voice, now 
scarcely audible, pleads, ‘‘ Kiss me, husband— 
Poppy,” and so is silent for evermore. 


. * * * 7 


The funeral is over, and Poppy stands alone 
in the sitting-room, which looks so desolate, 
bereft of her mother’s presence. She looks 
out from the window upon the fragrant, flower- 
filled garden, with wide, tearless, unseeing 
eyes. 

Love and grief have combined together to 
rob her of brightness, to sap her strength, and 
steal the bloom from her beauty; and yet 
Felix, entering the room noiselessly, thinks her 
lovelier than in her happiest day. 

He, too, is changed. There are curious 
little lines about his mouth and on his brow, 
and his eyes tell their own story of constant 
pain and constant conflict. : 

“Poppy !’’—and at the sound of his kindly 
voice the girl turns to him, a faint welcoming 
smile upon her lips,— 

a did not hear you enter, Felix.” 

He comes and stands beside her, puts an 
arm about her, and she has schooled herself so 
well to play her part that she does not shrink 
from him. She lifts her clear eyes to him, 
‘*‘ What is it, Felix? Does papa want me?” 

“No; but Ido. It is time we understood 
each other, dear.” 

She begins to tremble, and her voice is not 
quite steady, as she says, ‘‘ Tell me what you 
mean ; if—if you have any cause for complaint 
I will try to remedy it, Felix, you will be- 
lieve you are very dear to me, and I wish to do 
my duty towards youalways.” 

‘* But you love Rithdale best ?”’ 

She droops her head. 

“‘ That feeling, too, I will strive to conquer. 
Iam your promised wife, and I will not fail 
you. Perhaps—perhaps, when we are married, 
I shall love you as you deserve and as you 
wish.” 

“Then you are still ready to be my wife?” 
but there is no note of exultation in his voice. 

“ Yes, Felix ;” and once again she is calm. 

‘‘ When will you come to me? We need not 
wait until I have made a name; I have suffi- 
cient for our needs.”’ 

‘I will come when you choose; I leave all 
things to you.” 

** Will you say this day month?” 

“It is very early, but it shall be as you 
wish; and Heaven grant I may make you 
happy, because—because of your}goodness.”’ 

“You have answered as I hoped you would.” 
How husky his voice has grown; how white 
of face he is; how wild of eye! “It makes me 
a better man'to know how noble a woman I 
have loved; but’Poppy—Poppy,I will not let 
you sacrifice yourself ; now and here I give you 
back your promise. . You are free—free to bless 
him with your love.” 

‘‘ Felix,” she cries out, ‘‘oh! my dear, you 
forget yourself.” 

‘It is my joy to lose myself in you; weare 
once more friends only; but kiss me once, for 
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deartove's sxke; and because as yet my heart 
is:very sore,” 

She lays her soft cheek to his; she has-never 
loved-or honoured him so well as now ; he feels 

ier tears, he hears:her sighs, and tries tospeak 
cheerfully for her sake. 

‘« The day will come, my dear, when T shall 
remember this hour painlessly, when I shall 
be glad-I set-you free; and my life is too full 

f work to ke spoiled by vain regrets,” and 

oO With a kiss -he leaves her. 

She sinks upon the couch, and covering her 
face, weeps pitying tears for him’; she-is so 
fall. of grief for his grief that she does not 
think what freedom-means for her. 

Once more the door is opened, and this time 
the voice witch speaks-her name thrills her, 
drives. alb. her bedy’s blood to her heart. 
Herbert goes to her, kneels beside the couch, 
and. gentky drawing her hands from her face, 
kisses her. 

‘« Deax,”’ he-says, “‘ Felix has sent me to you. 
I cannot. yet-say all that is in myheart,; be- 
cause it seems.hard his loss should be my gain, 
that the foundations of my happiness-must 
be laid upon his misery. But you will-believe 
now L love you, that all my harshness was as- 
sumed, to-hide my too great passion-for you, 
and because I thought you so_very —very false. 
I was to blame; I should have stayed, and 
quéstionéd yon as to the truth of what I 
heard; but my pride and nty love alike were 
sorely wounded.” 

‘Oh! say no more of that dreadfal time,” 
Poppy cries, and her arms steal about his neck, 
her soft cheek is pressed to his. ‘‘ Herbert,” she 
whispers, coyly, as if she finds it strange to 
address him so. familiarly, “are you quite— 
quite sure you won't be sorry for this one 
day?” 

Sorry ! Ah,love!” catching her closer, “I 
shall be glad, to the end of my life, that you 
have given yourself to me.” 

“But I am ‘not your equal,.and. once you 
said it is foolish for a man to marry outof his 
own rank.” 

‘Soitis,asa rule, but not when the woman. 
is refined, and beautiful, and as good as she is 
beautiful.” 

She blushes brightly. ‘*Don’t flatter me,” 
she says; then. adds wistfully, ‘‘ Poor—poor 
Felix! I feel as though I have sinned against 
him.” 

“ And Itoo. Hislonest sad, face will haunt 
me always, and be the one cloud:over my happi- 
ness. 

Later onthe girl stealsinto the “ office.’”’ Felix 
is sitting, with his head: between his hands; in 
an attitude of despondemey; she pauses beside 
nnn. 

“Dear Felix,” she says, softly, and: hears 
ing lier voice he looks up; smiling: faintly, “ it 
makes me wretched, to know I have brought 
trouble upon-you who have always been: more 
good to me:tham1 deserve.’’ The tears stand in 
her lovely eyes, and seeing this, the young man 
clasps her-hands.in his,— 

“Do not fret about that,” he answers; 
his. honest.. face flushing, and his voice 
a little husky. “I shall live it down; 
and if you will always give me. your: friend- 
ship I shall-be a proud and happy man. 
Dear, whemhe has raised.you.to his own.rank 
don’t quite forget one whose proudest hour 
will be that in which he can. do. you.a service.’’ 

‘‘Oh! my friend, my brother,’ kneeling: at 
his feet, her sweet face uplifted: to his, ‘we 
shall forget you only when life is ended, and 
never—never cease to lament that our joy is 
your padn,”’ 

+ + 7. * 


Five years. have come and gone, bringing, 
with them many changes. Melody, as. beauti- 
ful and gentle as im the early days of her 
girlhood, reigns. at ‘‘ The Hollow” supreme; 
the idol of her husband, the dear playfellow, 
companion, and comforter of her two children, 
Teron Herbert’s efforts a reconciliation 
was effécted between herself and her father 
almost immediately after her return to Cumber- 
gate; and-wher her first child was born Mr. 





Berthold evinced a pridé in and a love for her 
which was as delightful as it was new. 
Poppy’s “lines” have, indeed, “fallen in 
pleasant places,” for her husband is her lover 
still, and both in country and town’ pretty 
Mrs. Rithdale is liked‘and admired. Her talent 
is the talk of society, for she has written a 
very clever book on architecture, in which labour 
her father gave his willing help, and Herbert’ 
is nota little d of the name shehas made 


for herself. err they were married he ; 
Mr: Garnet-to'share their home, but he ied, 


‘No; I could not be happy away from the 
‘ office,’ but I shall be glad to visit you now 
and again.’* Soheand Felix, with Edward 
Landor, lived-on atthe old house, notunhappily, 
although they missed Poppy’s' bright presence 
sorely. Just one closing scene, and then the 
story is told, 

A merry party ata country house: Thornton 
and Melody Blake; with their young fuls; 
Herbert, Poppy, and theson and heir, “ Felix,” 
who is surely the most wonderful child in 
ee Messieurs Berthold and Garnet. 

e grown-up folkearelaughingly watchin 
the gambols of the children mf the*1 
lawn; a = nage gene im the distance, and 
Master Felix es forward with a shout; 
** Uncoo Felix—Uncoo Felix!” Eyre catches 
him up, tosses him high in the air, then 
— him down again crosses to Herbert and 

oppy. 

“ Wish me joy,” he says, ‘‘ I have 
Daisy White to: be my wife, and am as happy 
as any man can be, and live.” 

“Oh; Felix, I am so glad—2e are so glad; ”’ 
and with a joyous laugh he clasps the wife’s 
right and the husband’s left hand in his; and 
Herbert says, “Heaven grant, dear friend, 


your happiness may beas complete and last- - 


ing as mine ;” and Poppy looks up into those 
dear brown eyes with a ‘sigh of satisfied love. 


[THE END.] 








FACETLA. 


A cmiiuy operation is kissing a lady on her 
snowy brow. 

A taw student once defined libel as “‘ some- 
thing a man says, and afterwards wishes to 
goodness he hadn't.” 

Wuen the young wife of a butcher asks her 
husband to write her a letter, can the request 
be called an order for “‘ tender lines ?”’ 


A woman set a speckled hen on a dried apple 
pie, and in three weeks the hen hatched four- 
oan nightmares with blue ribbons on. their 
tails, 

A Sunpriss Panry.—‘: Your conduct surprises 
me!” exclaimed the good old farmer, when he 
caught a neighbour’s boy robbing his apple 
orchard. ‘‘ No more: than your a 
surprises: me,” replied the incorrigible youth, 
as he hastily departed. 

Aw urchin, not-quite three years old, said to 
his sister, while menos a piece of ginger- 
bread: ‘‘ Siss, take half of dis cake to keep to 
afternoon, when I get cross.” This is nearl 
as good as the story of the child who bellowed 
from the top of the stairs; ‘‘Ma, Hannah 
won’t pacify me!” 

‘‘Ix your serttion this morning I heard 
something that I never heard in any sermon 
before,” said the deacon’s widow to a clérgy- 
man who had tried the patience of his congre- 

ation tethe utmost. ‘And pray what was 

hat; my dear madam ?’’ inquired the minister, 
highty flattered. ‘‘ I heard the clock strike the 
hour twice.” 
@ THis speech betrayed him. “ Youare notan 
Englishman ?”’ the lady asked the tramp, who 
was suppressing cold victuals at the kitchi 
door. ‘“No’m,” he replied, with a gratef 
mouth. ‘ You look like a foreigner,” she con- 
titted. ‘ Yeap,” he mded, in a. voice 


¢hoked with a motion of his elbow. ‘“ What 
are you?’’ sheinguired. ‘ Feed ye islander,” 
he muttered, hoarsely ; and then she knew he 
Was a member of the Press Club, : 


Doctors say drinking too much coffee makes 
bald heads. Telling’ the female head of the 
house that her coffee is ‘‘ nothing but slops” 
will also do it. 


‘‘ Wuat does this mean?” asked a scholar, 
who had been scanning some lines. written by. 
a friend. ‘ Oh,” said. another, “it. doesn’t 
mean anything. It is poetry.” 

‘‘A Harmonious colour. gives.a feeling, of 
repose in the home,” says an art journal. 
Therefore if you have a red-headed wife, 
furnish your house in the same tint. 

Wro wrote the most—Dickens, Warren, or: 
Bulwer? Warren wrote: “ Now and Then,’” 
Bulwer wrote “ Night: and Morning;” and 
Dickens wrote ‘“ All the Year: Round.”” 

“Yes, sir, I desire. to buy a house in the 
country,” said the broker.” “I am sure mine 
will-suit you,’ answered his caller. ‘‘Ithasa 
beautiful situation right on the margin of a 
lake, and—’’ “‘That’s enough. I don’t want it. 
I will not buy anything om marging these 
times,” emphatically said the broker. 

A nook agent went into a barbers shop and 
asked the proprietor if he could self him an 
encyclopedia. “ What is it like?” asked the 
barber. ‘‘ It is a book that contains exhaustive: 
information upon every subject in the world.” 
‘“‘No,” said the barber, with an injured air, 
“T don’t need it.” 

““ Wuar is it, my friends,” cried. the temper- 
ance lecturer, glaring ferociously around. him, 
“what is it that causessmen to desert their 
firesides, breaks up happy: homes, and. brings 
endless misery to all the human race? what 
is it?” ‘The Inventories,” responded. the 
theatrical manager. 

ANSWERING wiTtH CaLMNess: AND. Take 4 
Pumosorner.—A very vigorous old« fellow 
who had lately buried his fourth wife was 

by an acquaintance, who, umaware of 

his bereavement, asked : har oF is your’ wife, 

’n Plowjogger?” To whi ea 

ohio’, with a perfectly grave face: ‘“ Waal, 

to tell ye the trewth, I’m kinder out of wives. 
just naow.” 

“Drrep Toncur.”— “ What have you in 
that package?” was the i to a 
clergyman on a Saturday: ternoon, 
some years ago as he sat im: ther station 
awaiting the arrival of a train. ‘Dried 
tongue,’’ was the laconic reply: It seemed 
that the divine was on the way to a neigh- 
bouring town to exchange with a clerical 
brother, and was to preach two.old sermons. 

A Donxxey—Tommy had been looking at 
Augustus for some time in silence. Suddenly 
he: broke out: ‘ Are’ you four feet talt, Mr. 
Twemly ?” ‘ Yaas, If think Tam; little feHah,’” 
answered Gussie. ‘ Well let me see your ears, 
Mr. Twemly.” ‘“ Why, whatdo you mean; you 
little rascal?” said Gussie. ‘‘ Pa-said you was. 
a donkey, and I asked Katie what donkey 
was; and she said it was a four-footed long- 
eared animal——— You’ let me alone; ‘Liza 
Jane.” 

‘‘Loox here, Matilda,” said a lady to the 
coloured cook, ‘‘ you sleep right close to the 
chicken house, and you must have heard those 
thieves stealing’ the chickens.” ‘Yes, ma’m, 
I heerd the chickens holler, and I Heerd the 
voices ob de men.’ “ Why didn’t you go out 
then?” “’Case, mam,” bursting mo tears, 
“I knowed my old fodder was ont there, and 
I wouldn’t hab him know that I'd lost con- 
fidence in him for all the chickens’ lie could 
steal in a whole yeah.” —Amerieqn Paper. 

‘« Yes, ladies and gentlemen,” the mesmerist 
said, ‘“‘asI remarked before, I now have the 
gentleman completely at my mercy. To prove 
it I will feed him with a red«pepper pod,.and he 
will smack his lips and think it is sweetmeat.” 
And the mesmerist gave it to the subject, who 
bit it in two,and commenced chewing # portion 
of it, when all at once he hauled off mes- 
merised the mesmeriser so much that it took 
four men.and a bucket of water to bringhim to. 
The subject remarked that no man could take 





him for a kitchener to try to light a fire in 


him, 
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SOCIETY. 





Tue Prrxcess or Wates wore at the second 
State Ball a dress of cream satin duchesse em- 
proidered in silver, and.veiled.in crépe. lisse; 
corsage to correspond; headdress, a. tiara of 
diamonds; pearls and diamonds ; the Victoria 
and Albert, the Crown of India, St. Catherine 
of Russia, and the Danish Family Orders. 


Tue Princess Lovise or WALES wore & very 
pretty toilette of white poult-de' soie, trimmed 
with bunches of. lilies-of-the-valley over a 
lovely jupe of white, tulle in. plisses strewed 
with lilies-of-the-valley to correspond ; pearls, 
sapphires, and diamonds, and ‘the Victoria and 
Albert Orders. 


Tas Duke of Argyll-has consented-.to open 
the Armitstead course’ of lectures in Dundee 
for 1885. The-subject of his grace’s lecture 
will be ‘* The connection between the scenery 
of Scotland and its geology.” 


T mpress Everex will shortly leave 
Engl for Carlsbad; whence after taking a 
course of the waters, she intends to visit her 
charming villa at, Arenenberg on the. Unter 
See, near Constance. 


Tre QueEn’s tame deer, which was a great 
favourite of. Her Majesty’s, and which had.a 
strap and silver collar round its neck. when: it 
disappeared from the grounds of Balmoral 
recently, has not yet been discovered, although 
a reward has been offered for its recoverys 


Tue borough.,of Newport, Isle of Wight, 
will present: the Princess. ice, om the 
occasion of her marriage, with an address and 
an edition de luxe of the works of Shakes- 
peare r - oso = ong —— Majesty, 
through Si onsonby; inted 
that the Princess shalt acocpt this offering a 
few days before the wedding take place. 

Tue Princess Brarnicze’s wedding-dress, 
says & usually well-informed.contemporary, is 
made of the very richest: duehesse satin, 
draped with the same lace-in which the Queen 
was married: to the Prince Consort: It was 
made at Honiton, and. the crown. is in- 
troduced into. the pattern.. The frontof. the 
dress has: deep satin kilting; over which isa 
fringe of orange blossom buds on. t6 
the kilting; above. this: is the lace. Her 
Majesty has lent for the oeeasion to the bride. 
The back of the dtessis'a train of satin, 
the edge hemmed over: g». with lace on 
the wrong: side, which. is. not-visible from the 
outside, Phe lace on the dress is-canght be 
with bunches.of pee 58 7 and on theleft 
side isapanel fo of thesame flower. The 
white satin bodice is low, and-peinted back and 
front. The short’ sleeves: are lace, draped to 
the shoulder; more lace. is. Iaid.round top 
of the..bodieey witha garland: of» orange 
blossom, a-few tufts: of white heather’ resting 
in the front.. The veil matches. the lace on. 
the gown. 


The marriage of Mr. George Stuart; Gunnis, 
of Gordonbush; Sutherland, with.Miss Joseph 
Mary Fitzgerald, eldest daughter of Lord 
Fitzgerald, of Kilmatnock,. at: St: Mary’s 
Roman. Catholie Church, Chelsea, wasia. very 
grand affair, The was attended 
by Mr. Frank Gunnis, his brother; as best 
man, end the bridesmaids were Misses 
Geraldine, Esmée, Gertrude, and Muriel Fitz- 
Gerald, sisters. of. the: bride; Miss» Gunnis; 
sister of the bridegroom; and Miss Wood, 
cousin of the bride. 

‘They were dressed in white muslin trimmed 
with valenciennes lace, and wore long tulle 
veils. The bridegroom ‘presented each: witha. 
diamond swallow brooch and a bouquet of 
white flowers. 

The bride, who was; conducted to the altar 
by her father, who gave her away, was attired 
im rich ivery-white satin duchesse, the front 
- the == being savcepemes in pearls. She 

ore a few spra: orange blossoms iter 
hair and a Thanephes oon-veid fastened with 
diamond stars, the bridegroom’s gift. 
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STATISTICS. 


Fist Coxverep- ny Rarpway.—The quantity 
of. fish. conveyed...inland. by railway from 
English fishing ports. in 1884. amounted. to 
248,678 tons, comeene with’ 215,486: in the 
preceding year. respective® quantities: in 
Scotland were 68,788. and.66,117,. and. in Ire- 
land 7,688 and 8,565. 


Tue Tra Croms Act.—Official retarns 
show how mercifully the Act was adminis- 
tered, and how rarely its severer penalties 
were enforced. 950. ms were prosecuted 
under it for intimi nm up till the end of 
last year, and of these 380 were discharged 
and 570 convicted. 240 of those convicted 
were. sentenced to a month’s imprisonment, 
140 to periods varying, froni one to’ four 
months,:while only. 157 received the maximum 
punishment of six montlis. The others’ wete 
simply pubunder.a rule of bail, Ireland, for 
— reasons, is always the scene. of mame 
or Jess. agrarian inguietude, but in her. norma 
condition offences: of: this. character fell con- 
siderably below an annual average-of 300, and 
it is ‘to be remembered: that. this estimate 
includes any intimation inthe nature of a 


threat that may be reported tothe polices In 


1882, owing to-canses:that it-is unnecessary to 
recall, these crimes reached the astounding, 
totaliof over, 3,000. Last year, this total. de- 


clined: te 700, and: for the first: quarter of the - 


present year only 168 offences-were-reported to 
the. constabulary, ninety-five of these being. 
for intimidation. 





GEMS. 


A man cannot have an idea of perfection in 
another which he was never sensible of in 
himself, 

Hz who strives after along and pleasant 
term of life must seek. to. attain continual 
equanimity. 

Inwocence is like a. flower which withers 
when touched; and blooms ‘not again, though 
watered with tears. 

LIire’s real heroes and heroines are those 
who bears their: own.burdeng bravely and-give 
a helping hand-te-those around them. 

“Weautn,” says Dr. Holmes, “is a steep 
hill which the father climbs slowly, an 
which the son often tumbles..down. precipi-. 
tasely.’’ 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 


Barrer Poporve:—~One - pint of sour milk, 
one of: salt; flour enough to make 
it a stiff'cake; one teaspoonful of soda, or 
more, as if may require. Can be made with 
or: without fruit. Ifmade with fruit; one-half 
of the batter should be put info the pan, then 
the fruit, and the remaining portion of the 
batter.. Steam-one hour, 


— cag —e oe ayo out by: 
cores.of six large ing apples; put part o 
& clove and alittle Gated lemon peel. inside of 
each,and inclose them in pieces:of puff. paste; 
boil them in nets for the purpose, or bite of 
linen, for an hour. Before serving,:-cut off’ a 
small bit fromthe top of. each, and- put-in a 
teaspoonful of sugar, and a bit of fresh butter. 
Replace the. bit of paste,and strew over them 
loaf. sugar. ' 
Cxoconate- Canamets=—Two- cups ‘of sugar, 
one of treaele,, one; of milk, one spoonful of 
butters one of fionr, and half a. pound of choco- 
ate. Butter your saucepan; put in sugary. 
treacle, and milk; boil fifteen minutes; add 
flour and butter; stitred'to a-cream, and allow 
to boil fifteen mintites ; then add tlie chocolate, 
grated, and.boil till thiek; batter tin fiatpans 
and pour; in. the, mixture, halé:an inch thick, 
and then: mark it. im. squares« before it. gets 
hard*in cooling» , 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prez anpD F'an.—The~bewl of the pipe used 
by Japanese smokers is hardly as large as a 
thimble, and the pipe is exhausted in three or 
four whiffs. No Japanese costume seems to 
be complete without a fan. €oldiers, civilians, 
and women alike carry them—in fact, no one 
possessing the slightest claim to respectability 
would be seen withont one. The fans are 
about: foot. loag, and often supply the place 
of memorandum books. 

Tue Sane Lace»A. bather can lie on the 
surface of the water of the great Salt Lake 
withont exertions Or, by passing a towel 
under his knees and holding the two ends; he 
car (remain in any depth. of water kneeling, 
with the head and shoulders out-of the water ; 
or, by: shifting-it under the soles of the feet, 
he can sif on the water. The one exertion, in 
fact, is to keep one’s balance ; none whatever 
is required to afloat. 

Tue great ocean is in @ constant state of 
evaporation: It gives back what it receives, 
and sends: up its waters in mists-to gather into 
clouds; and so there are raih on the field and 
storm on the mouns¢ains, and greenness and 
beauty everywhere. But there are many men 
who do.not:believe in_ev. tion. They get 
all they-camand:- keep elt get; and- so are 
not fertilizers, but only stagnant miasmatic 


Ovroktunttres: we Lire,—This world fs not 
made for a tomb, but. a.garden. You are to 
be.a. seed,. not a.death. Plant yourself, and 
iy will spreut; bury yourself, and you cam 


no resurrection. The only enjoyment, the 
only use to be-attained in this world must be 
attained on the wing, Each day brings its 
own:benefit, but it has.none to spare. t. 
escapes to-day is escaped forever. To-morrow 
has:no-overflow to attain for the. lost. yester- 


A Néw Ipus.—The newest way of. utilizing 
bamboo: hand-screens: is:to make them into 


satin, shaped. to the 
sereen; with: a fall of-lace-d g from it, 
and lightly tacked to the of the bamboo. 
A. large: bow is. tied to the liandle and.a loop 
is: placed behind it to hang it-up to-any nail. 
Another way is to.cover-it with: black.or coffee, 
coloured: lace put-or full, and-fasten-a stuffed 
bitd with. outstretched wingsin the centre. 
Drawn, lace-or muslin. over. red.'Turkey. twill, 
or:-orange. coloured, light blue or bright pink 
glazed lining, with a butterfly bow at the 
Je and: another at the o ite- corner, 
are pretty for bedrooms; and in addition to 
the: pocket, whete. spills, a. handkerchief or 
letter: can be a diamond-shaped: pin- 
cushion fashioned near the bow at the handle. 
Artificial’ flowers can be used up by being 
pulted ont’ and arranged on these screens in 
the midst of satin ribbon or.lace. 

A Fortune Fraom*x Frowen—The gorgeous. 
dahlias which so brilliantly ornament the 
gardens. at. this! time, and. are so. effectively 
used in decorations, are of. Mexican origin. 
They were-finst. introduced: into Germany by 
Dahl; their name’ was-then “ Bidens Mag- 
nifita’;” afterwards they were caltéd dahlias, 
in honour of thé man who found them. They 
were, when: di ) quite single, having 
only: one ray of petals above: a golden disc ; 
the colours were scarlet, yellow-and white, the 
latter being distinct from the others, having 
smallér flowers, and being of a. dwarf habit, 
with leaves much divided and. fern-like in 
character. The. English were the-first to at- 
tempt the doubling of the dahlia, which was 
prized by royalty; and sojeslously gaardedthat 
those itt cHarge of them were sworn to secrecy 
as) Seavmenrevaeton. _— considered. a 
great ilege even to see ti growing: In 
‘a few years semi-doubled flowers appeared, 





‘and ultimately the ect double dahlias was 
obtained, which for five guiness a plant. 


‘in two years from his crop. 


decay. For a dead-opportanity there is 


hanging, wall pincushions, by fixing on a. 
cushion _ of i 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Euit.—January 3rd, 1865, fell on a Friday. 

Many. my A sel advise you to get a testimonial 
before you lea 

Storaneriinsdiienls May to the end of January is the 
time in which plaice is in season. 

Liwzrick.—The best remedy would be to purchase a 
filter. 

AwnaBEL.—Only now prs in the environs of Dami- 
ette and on the banks of Lake Minzaele. 

Cnessmaw.— The red double pink signifies “ pure and 
ardent love. 

Lucy.—We are sorry you allow such a small defect to 
prey upon your mind. 

Historian.—July, 1588, was the date in which the 
Armada arrived in the British Channel. 

Jacxy.—“ Créance ” was a term used in , and 
means a string to which hawks were fastened durin; 
their first lessons. 

Constant READER (Dalkeith).—Write to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Horse Guards, Whitehall. Every in- 
formation will at once be galt 

chalk is So sieglet and best 
2. Not if used in moderation, Use them 
noe Be Ah ht. 4. We sould ae 
’s, pu! y Macmillan ani 
T. tne ‘Desa 7 your ranted like a 
dedy become wife. 
reeaee ble and je mode of 


wins like a declaration of love 


<= B sony 
te lites 


ies ed acs te 

This will be the most 

. Nothing 
offer of marriage. 

bably the cause of your invariably fall- 

ivg asleep when studying is that you choose wrong 

hours—either directly after a meal or at the end of the 
day’s work, when the body and mind are exhausted. 


Hvueo.—Two drachms of diluted sulphuric acid, one 
eaten tS and four ounces of spring 
water, mixed, will whiten the Previou 
cleanse them with white soap, and dip them into the 
mixture. 


R. D. A.—The Greeks were an unusually fine race of 
people to begin with, fos me whey Ay a vast deal more 
attention to physical in any nation does now. 
So it is not Ao maeabe~ to suppose that they excelled 
the moderns in physical prowess. 


my ier OM ops a ooiness 
upon one 4 you were ignoran’ 
of the manaiog of the yord..cs you might have. been 
able to give a suitable answer that would have, 
vulgarly speaking, ‘shut him up" for the rest of the 
journey. 

Cc. C. L.—You have got along pretty well now for 
thirty-eight years as a bachelor, and seem well 
satisfied with yourself, so we advice you not to 
your condi until you are sure that you have found 
the right woman. Itisarisky thing to wait to fall in 
love until after marriage. 


Datsy.—1. The proper expression is, ‘‘There are 
many ." The plural verb must be used when 
more one person is meant, except in a collective 
sense when spoken of as a body such as ‘‘ assembly,” 
“ Parliament,” etc., when the ular may be employed, 
2 Yes, unless used under advice. 3, Quite 
good enough. 

L. L. H.—Do not be discouraged. A little and 
experience will enable you to overcome these defects. 
Go into ladies’ company whenever meme I offers. It 
is the society of good women that makes gentlemen. The 
young 7 oe your better qualities, and merely 
amuses in ridic’ your super ficial deficiencies, 
You must strive to gain self-control and composure. 


L. V. P.—You probably refer to lines in Scott's 
* Lord of the Isles.” In the fifth canto of that poem 
the following passage occurs : 
“@. sneny ¢aaet at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word, at random spoken, 
May 6, or wound, a heart that’s broken.” 


Mera F.—1. No formula of practical value to one who 
has not the facilities for making it. 2. A very hard and 
durable varnish is made as follows: Amber, one pound ; 
pale boiled oil, ten ounces: tu: rpentine, one 
Render the amber, re in an frou pa semi-li "igula y 
heat ; then add oil, mix, remove a 
and, when cooled a little, stir in the turpentin 


W. S. T.—1. The first tulations ‘oats be 
offered by the immediate ve who happens to be 
nearest to the bride. 2. An > sister need not stand 
upon ceremony. She should express her happiness in 
her sister’s happiness, and wish her joy at the first 
oa after the ceremony. 3. It is the duty of 

e host and hostess to introduce guests to the bride 
and bridegroom. 


D. ©. 8.—There are about 1,000 described s of 
peak iora or snakes, widely distribated over the world 
a the warmer regions. No nest is made by 
the serpent ; there is no incubation (except in 
python) by the "heat of the body, no food is stored 
= or the young, and no education or parental care is 
necessary. The mother hides the ogee in a suitable 
place, and leaves them to be hatched by the heat mo Sa 
sun and air. Sometimes the young are brought to 
a the mother’s body, asin the vipers. The 
eggs, which have soft, thin shells, are usually in a kind 
of chain, stuck together with a gummy substance. In 








a serpent that was cut open there were found six eggs, 
er and more 
thirteen 


manner seventy-four were killed, 


in one of the that were burst open made 
escape in the near the place where the serpent 
was killed. 


Fio.—1. The lady should bow first. 2. Hair, nut- 
wn. 


g 


Quix.—A Prime Minister as such does not receive 
any pension. 


ore Rg Aye te ba British Museum, unless you care 
to advertise, ‘ey would probably be very stpdnsive. 

JEaNNE.—There are several advertised. Consult the 
daily papers. 

R. C. J.—1 and 2. There are several varieties. 3. 
Lapis lazuli. It ts a bright blue, 

e B.—Queen Victoria was married on 10th February, 
1840 


Ross.—It is possible, but difficult. Apply to the 
Orthopeedic Hospital in Oxford-street. 


A. G. x. Penzance).—1. Personally we prefer Pit- 
man’s. eat, but the letters are-very well formed. 
Practise eon some good copies. 

A Pensioner.—Apply at the Horse Guards or the 
sdmiee, og as he is in the Army or Navy, 
tating fail particulars, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


“T made no mistake,” satd a dear little woman 

With hair like the sunshine by sweet nature curled ; 
“ My heart it was tender, my heart it was human ; 

I married the man I loved best in the world. . 


“ And what was far better.than gold and rich treasure, 
Far better than station, than fortune or fame, 

He gave to me freely, with no stint or measure, 
A wealth of true toes when he gave me his name,” 


I thought as I looked at this wise little charmer, 
ed over the cradle a babe’s cheek to kiss, 
How find and how happy must be the young farmer, 
Who had such a wife—such a household, as this. 


And then I bethought me of many a dwelling. 
With just such dear households all oyer the iand, 
Where love is the keynote, true love freely welling 
From founts that some natures can ne’er understand. 


She made no mistake, this dear, brave little woman, 

With hair like the sunshine; that nature had curl: d, 
Her heart it was tender—her heart it.was human, 

She married the man she loved best in the world. 


M. A. K, 


MEPHISTOCOLES,—The Esquire should come last. The 
name should be writtea oo Smith (jun.,) Eeq., or 
(sen), Esq., as the case may be 


Commopore A. K.—1, The 25th January, 1867, came on 


a Friday. 2. Leave him severely alone. ‘If he really , 


loves you he will sdon be at your feet again. 

G. V. N.—M under an assumed name is legal, 
although it is unusual and unwise, All that is necessary 
to —_— its legality is the proper identification of the 
~ 08, do 


aan like children 
pone your love aor aon years. 
c. oC. aye pe young lady at once, and 
urge Sy mb suit op Sing The The quicker iF wedding- 
day is fixed the more secure you will be pia 


G. G.—They arise from various causes.,,Try 
alterative medicine and plenty of foxereien Avoid fa fat 

and greasy food. 
- Vv. RFA pe > conversation is 
gt pears in the printed book or news- 


oe 


paper er’s remarks are given in a para- | 


gra 

~~ re op! are offices in every district. 
The cost would be about ten shillings. One of the 
ee resided in the district for fifteen 


Mape.ine Grant.—1l. Wash it frequently and use a 
little soda in the water. 2. Do not use it. 3. Pateese 
them out and bathe in diluted spirits of wine. & Tee, 
but do not write soclose together. a) 

E. D.—If she has not heard or teen of her husband 
for more than seven years she > not be prosecuted 


for bigamy if she married the first husband 
turned up con he could im her as his a wife, 
and the second marriage would be invalidated 


Leta.—l. The only correct way is to anive as 
and aan to him as you can, and make your- 

self generally attractive without g bold or 
forward. Mon as a rule run after the women who don’t 
run after them. 2. About the right age. 4 


G. H. D.—Ask him to explain what he means by its 

iS eae between love and duty.” Perhapsin | 
attempting to ex ty he will find thore is ay 4 

in it, and return to his allegiance. If he does not, 

let him go, and accept the attentions of aon oa 


















. A. H.—You are proba! sth Geo pein to Gham | moon 
children ready pave — nee ph wd trifles. Post- j 


written out and | 


A. H. W.—For squarinm cemen’ Fk ‘ll pla 
Paris, one gill nepes one gulf fine white i oanh, a 
third gill aed finely powdered. Mix thorovugh!y dry. 
Take what may be required for immediate use, and 
make a putty with boiled Uoseed oil and a little drier. 
Not too soft. Apply at once, as it sets quickly. 

Farr eee Rs address could only be found in 

a local di y: e decline to give any recipe to make 

you pale. You a on take auuinen except under the 
ba arm of a te tg f mngpy BP medical man. It isa 
d ve cf g clyarettes. It 
cannot do a girl of oqventoen ang geste aiid is fast and 
unladylike. 

Patriz. Leet ig Large handwriting is fa+hion- 





able for ladies. bright brown, 3. wane 
means ‘ pesecful, ”" Rhoda “like a Tose,” 
“ Ren Decidedly too young. Wait two betas 


; you wilt then panes yee own mind. 4. The 
Gaomn Gadphe Her } but her family name is 
en er husband's 's family name was Wat- 


ere © H.—More than two hundred years 8g, tend 
used the verb ‘‘to exaugurate,” meaning 8* cu 
am. ” “*to unhallow,” and also the qaiciagending 
*‘ exauguration,” so that your friend cannot claim 

the credit of having invented a new wor’. As the 
words are derived directly from the Latin verb 
» exaugurare,” ” their etymology is as defensible as that 
of ‘‘ inaugurate,” Bray ee Seek bandas 4 Sriel, and 
have been it is not worth while to try to 


L. 8. 8.—1. When the peninsula now known as 
Lower California was Lyte in 1584, the name 
California ” was applied t, and for more than two 
hundred. years that was ae Cahfornia known. to 
Europeans, bee the 1 name was also extended to 
the coast farthe In 1542 the present State of 
California was a for the first time by a white man, 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese navigator in the 
service of Spain. In 1 69a party of Frarciacan friore, 
under the command of Juni Serra, came from the 
— and established m 8 for the conversion 
of, the Indians, and thus made. poems whive settle- 
ment. From this Unper the a of San: Diego 
ew California, while tre 
sl Slo Old or hes California. In 
became a portion of indepetdent Mc x'co, 
fhe = eA under republican govern- 
ment. On July 7, the American Navy setzed 
Monterey, the oxpital of U Ualifornia.. On Jan. 19, 
1348, the’ vld mites of, Blerra Nevada were dis- 
covered, , an Americar, 
Upper California was by treaty ceded 
to the ty ay States, 2. The first ocean steamer 
arrived at San Francisco on March 31, 1849. 3. Caii- 
fornia was numbered among the United S‘ates of 
America on Sept, 9, 1850, 
Corrig p eR ye Se 
earth she does not herself 
bP wad fk e of the sunt wh'e shines on her as 
| she moves in her orbit. - The earth does the same for the 
, moon. If you could stand on the moon you would see 
the ging like a balloon in the heavens, and 
| shining with a just as the moon ‘looks to 
us at night. It sometimes crescent-shaped 
and sometimes round, Just as the moon is, but it would 





moon sheds light on the 
t only reflects on 


: 


: 
ft 
it 
i 
| 


which is towards 


: 
: 
g 
e 
BE 
a 
: 
i 


Se ee ee Io look at the 
pdr therefure it is 

side of her, the other 
| side bong always tarned from tua As she rolls round 


earth once every month, she herself must also ~ 
round once in just the same ee tieee, “= cine we should be 
able to see ali sides of her her. To illustrate this, place 
your hands on a post and go round Lit, t, keeping you — 4 
toward the post all the a 
yourself turn round once each aneeis an aonea The 
post. Se dhe ancen tuene eemed amen cath.tieee that she 





rolis round the earth and thus always = + the same 
us. round 


face toward As the turning the earth 
makes the day on the earth, so the round of the 
moon makes the in the moon; and as it takes the 


moon nearly a month to we round once, so its days are 

each nearly a month that is, the sun shines there 
| for about fourteen of our days, and then it is dark for 
about the same length of time. 








‘az Lonpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly: or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Noumpers, Parts and Votum~s are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 217, Bow 3 Rear a 7, price ce, post 
ogy ae pence. Aso Vi —— in cloth, 
4s. 





a@ Av Letters To BE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF 
Tue Lonpcn Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


tit We can: ot und: rtake to retcrn m ected manu- 
pts. 
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